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REMARKS ON ELEMENTARY TRANSLATION, 


From Le Narrateur Frangais; or a Selection of Anecdotes, Repartees, and 
Characters, in the French Tongue, printed with two new Ortho€pic Signs, in 
order to facilitate the Attainmeot of a Correct and Elegant Pronunciation ; to 
which are annexed, Preliminary Grammatical Principles, an Interpretative 
Index, and a Free Translation of the first Anecdotes, by which means, the 
Text can be critically understood without any other assistance: The whole 
being executed on an Original Pian, and adapted to the use of Adults. By A. 
Roy, late Teacher in the French University ; Author and Translator of several 
Works ; aad Proiesssor of the French Language to the City of London Lit- 
erary and Scientific Institution. 12mo. pp. cxxiv. 138,& 74. London: W. 
Pickering, 1927, 


[The article here presented to our readers will be found at 
variance, in some respects, with those which have been hitherto 
offered, on the same subject. It agrees with them, however, 
on the propriety of the pupil receiving the assistance of a 
translation in his first attempts: it would only change the 
manner in which that assistance is given. Professor Roy 
would not supply his students with an interlineary translation, 
but place at the end of the book a translated index or vocab- 
ulary, arranged in sections corresponding to those of the reading 
lessons. The chief advantage of this arrangement, perhaps, 
is that of depriving indolent pupils of a temptation to remissness 
—the argument derived from comparative expense, is by no 
means so forcible. 

On the whole, we do not see any good reason why the differ- 
ence between Mr. Roy’s plan and that of Hamilton, should be 
so magnified as it is in these *‘ remarks,’ unless in regard to the 
single point of etymology. At the same timé, we must say that 
Mr. Roy is entitled to the credit of being the first to publish a 
book on the rational plan of prefacing it with an exposition pro- 
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fessing to be nothing more than the ‘ preliminary grammatical 
principles necessary for the full understanding ofthe text.’ The 
translated index, too, is a valuable practical improvement; and in 
several other points there is every evidence of the author’s expe- 
rience and skill in the business of instruction. This volume may 
not prove so useful for very early stages of tuition, as one ar- 
ranged on Hamilton’s plan ; but it seems, on the other hand, 
better adapted to that stage of advancement in which the teach- 
er begins to expect that the pupil is to depend, to some extent, on 
his own exertions. | 


Hap not interlineary translations been recommended as 
proper helps forthe learning of languages, in the eighty-seventh 
number of the Edinburgh Review, with a somewhat laudatory 
reference to the Hamiltonian ones, although the author of the 
article has sufficiently exposed the absurdity of the ‘ vital princi- 
ple’ on which they are made, (viz. that ‘each word has one 
meaning only, one sole undeviating meaning,’) neither that sub- 
ject, nor, consequently, the names of Mr. Black and Mr. Hamil- 
ton, would have been mentioned here ; but the subject having 
been raised by the talented reviewer to the dignity of a national 
question ; and, as there are perhaps few teachers in England, 
whose experience, in this respect, can equal mine, I have 
thought it of some use not only to state here my opinion of the 
Hamiltonian and other interlinear translations, but to examine 
at full length the Hamiltonian system, with regard to French, 
in a separate publication, which will appear immediately after 
Le Narrateur* 

The object a person has in view in translating, as well as in 
reading is to understand the exact and full meaning of what he 
reads or translates. It would be comparatively easy to attain 
this object, had words only one undeviating signification ; but 
an incontrovertible fact is, that almost every word has several 
meanings or modes of application, The sense of a word may 
be inirinsic or principal, (often conformable to etymology,) acces- 
sory, local, and figurative : thus gargon means principally a male 
child ; locally, an wamarried man, a man servant, a journeyman ; 
figuratively, a (good or bad) man, of whatever age and condi- 
tion; accessorily, (gargons,) male children, unmarried men, &c. 
Again, passer means, intrinsically and etymologically, to proceed 


* Those of my readers who wish to know to what objections Mr. Hamilton’s 
method of teaching Greek, Latin, and Itatian, is liable, may see Dr. Jones’s 
Exposure of (be Hamiltonian System, and Mr. Santagnello’s Impartial Exam- 
ination of the same system. 
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by paces or motions of the feet, and, fram various causes, to pro- 
ceed simply or generally, to convey, to circulate, to cross, to go over, 
along, beyond, to strain, to rub, to put, to consume, or employ, to 
prepare, (by some process,) fo forgive, to omit, lo approve, to allow, 
to enact, to draw wp, (a deed,) to pronounce, (a verdict,) to elapse, 
to cease, to end, to die, tu be tov difficult, (for the mind,) to be adopt- 
ed, nominated, declared, sanctioned, considered, &c.' It is true 
that the English verb to pass, and many other words, present 
nearly the same variety of parallel imports ; but this fortunate 
circumstance, which readily leads to the meanings of French 
words, can induce a belief in none but the most superficial ob- 
server, that passer only means one and the same thing; on the 
contrary, to pass, if well understood in all its senses, must prove 
that passer, or any other French word, may also have several 
significations. If to the above are added the accessory mean- 
ings of passer, as they result from its numerous forms, viz. pas- 
sanl, passé, passe, passons, passiez, passa, passeraient, &c., what 
a formidable host of particular ideas will rush upon the mind! 
and by what means can they be distinguished from each other, 
unless by a previous knowledge of their grammatical nature? 
Perhaps it will be said that the intrinsic signification will always 
lead to the others ; such an assertion would be an egregious 
error, for, in many cases, the same word is so differently appli- 
ed, that a great improvement would accrue to the language 
from the adoption of one entirely different ; and it has invaria- 
bly been found that theoretical study and reflection, strengthen- 
ed by practice, are the only safe guides through the maze of the 
various imports of words in vernacular and foreign tongues. 
With regard to books written in foreign languages, the means 
of thoroughly understanding them are tuition, grammars, diction- 
aries, and translations. ‘Tuition cannot always be procured, at 
least in a sufficient degree ; a grammar, being confined to the 
developement of the general properties of words, and of the 
rules of their collocation, cannot be an interpreter of particular 
expressions; a dictionary, if it contains a preliminary exposi- 
tion of grammar, and gives the different applications of words 
even on the unphilosophic plan now in use, is an excellent in- 
strument, hardly ever to be superseded by any other artificial 
means, and is almost entirely adequate to enable a learner to 
understand whatever he reads. It is idle to talk of the time 
spent in going through the variety of significations of each word, 
as they are laid down in lexicons, in order to hit upon a proper 
one ; for, if this variety exists, (and none but a systematical- 
ly blind or designing man can deny the fact,) it must be 
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learnt some time and way or other; and why should it not be 
learnt, as far as possible, at the very outset? How ean any one 
cousider as Jost, in reading one volume according to that prin- 
Cipie, the greatest part of a time which necessarily enables the 
reader to understand a hundred more? For there is neither 
boldness nor novelty in asserting that a single book, of moder- 
ate size and difficulty, when critically understood, never fails to 
open the widest road to the intelligence of all others. However, 
it is not meant here that the dictionary alone will always give 
the right sense of a phrase, it should be assisted in some cases, 
and particularly in the beginning of study, either by oral eluci- 
dation, competent knowledge of grammar, or by a full, but not 
an elegant, interpretation. A translation, made on a proper 
plan, would be a sufficient medium through which a book could 
be understood; but it ought to combine the qualities of a gram- 
mar and dictionary; it should be both litera! and expositive of 
the several applications and grammatical properties of words ; 
for a barely literal one, whether interlineary or otherwise, can 
never convey but a scanty confused instruction ; and one made 
on the one-sule-~meaning system, | know from experience, is a per- 
petual source of nonsense and blunders. On the other hand, a 
beginner, unacquainted with the general principles of the lan- 
guage he wishes to read, would not be able thoroughly to com- 
prehend an expositive translation, which, besides, would in- 
crease to a considerable magnitude, were those principles re- 
corded at every word. 

A plan of interpretation for Le Narrateur has been devised, 
which, it is hoped, will be found to combine all the best advan- 
tages of a dictionary and competent translation, with a propor- 
tionate saving of time and pecuniary expense. The words of 
the text are explained in an Index placed at the end of it, in the 
same order as they occur in the Text, an arrangement calculat- 
ed to save the time which looking in a dictionary or alphabet- 
ical list would consume. Several meanings are given of a 
word, whenever thought necessary; and, in order to reduce the 
bulk of the work as much as consistent with the intellectual in- 
terests of the learner, expressions alike, or obviously analogous, 
for sense and form, in both languages, have not been inserted 
in the Index. Those that have been explained two or three 
times, being necessarily remembered, have ceased to be given 
afterwards, except when they occur with a different meaning, or 
give rise to some particular difficulty. But. what has af- 
forded the greatest reduction of the size of the Index, is the 
collection of the more recurrent words, such as articles, 
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pronouns, prepositions, adverbs, and conjunctions, in an alpha- 
betical List, placed at the beginning of the Index. I cannot for- 
bear mentioning, as an almost unknown fact, that more than one 
half of the words comprised in any French book, is merely 
composed of at most 120 words repeated in every line; so that, 
if abeginner could be induced to sit down deliberately to learn 
them, which would hardly take a few hours’ time, he would there- 
by understand at least one half of the book he translates, a 
knowledge which would increase to the three-fourths of it, from 
an immense number of words being alike, or very similar, in 
French and English. This truth cannot be too forcibly impres- 
ed upon the pupil’s mind, as it must cheer him to the undertak- 
ing. It has been thought proper also to give a connected plain 
translation of the first fifty numbers of the Narrateur; it will be 
found at the end of the work, and is not to be used until the 
learner has tried to make out the sense of each anecdote by the 
help of the literal interpretation given in the Index. This inter- 
pretation is not explanatory of the grammatical nature of the 
words, for the reason assigned above, (the fear of increasing the 
size of the book,) but the deficiency will be amply and more sys- 
tematically supplied by the exposition of the chief elements of 
grammar, which the student is earnestly recommended to study, 
if not previous to translating, at least along with it, and to which 
reference should be made as often as any doubt may remain in 
his mind on the nature of a word, especially if it be one suscep- 
tible of several forms. Indeed,I am bound to declare, as a fact 
of paramount importance, a fact the truth of which is supported 
by the whole history of language-learning, and not the least 
shaken by recent novators, that the real progress of a student, 
in the comprehension of a new language, is in an exact ratio 
with the diligence and energy he displays in ascertaining the 
general and particular grammatical properties, mutual bearings 
and ennnection of the words he reads or translates. 

Le Narrateur is not accompanied with a translation, properly 
so called ; this the learner must perform by the helps pre and 
post-fixed to it. His translating ought to be, as much as pos- 
sible, ELEMENTARY, that is, so analytic, etymological, and literal, 
as to indicate the greatest possible number of the elements of 
each phrase he translates, without ever thereby deviating from 
the sense, which is the very object to be attained. When the 
English language does not supply him with corresponding ele- 
ments to translate the French, his only resource to understand 
these, is analogy and intuition, which will never fail him. 
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Common analytic translating gives the particular meaning of 
every word which enters in the composition of a sentence, 
whereas a free translation only gives the collective import of it. 

Etymological translating might be called complete analytic 
translating, as it gives the meaning of the elements composing 
the words themselves, which elements are roots, prefixes, and 
affices, or terminations. This way of translating is more ditli- 
cult, and pleases fewer students than any other, but is much 
more usefil than any other initial exercise. It is to the study of 
languages what dissection is to surgery and medicine; and as no 
medical man can deserve this name who is not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the mechanism of the human frame, so it is im- 
possible to have exact notions of a language without a compe- 
tent knowledge of its etymology. As powerful as chemical 
analysis, etymology reduces the whole mass of words to a 
small number of primitives; all the parts of speech toe one or 
two, and, perhaps, all letters to a few signs. It is to the igno- 
rance of etymology, as a most efficient cause, that Horne 
Tooke alludes, when he says, that ‘ though grammar be usually 
amongst the first things taught, it is always one of the Jast un- 
derstood ;’ a remark which is improved by the assertion of an- 
other eminent philologist, who afhirms that the thing is never un- 
derstood. It is to the ignorance of etymology that the author of 
Etymologicon Magnum, the Rev. Walter Whiter, attributes 
the little advance generally made in the study of the learned 
languages, when he says, ‘ It should seem too as if, in the pro- 
cess of learning Greek and Latin, we had endeavoured to solve 
one of the most difficult problems which has ever been proposed 
in the doctrine of maximums and minimums, the acquisition of the 
least possible knowledge by the greatest possible labor.’ In short, 
to the Rev. James Gilchrist, an acute and profound philologist, 
‘ philosophic etymology, or rational grammar,’ appears to be one 
thing only. However, the pupil is not recommended to spend 
his time in searching the primitive meaning of words, for I re- 
gard it as irrevocably lost, or at most as only conjectural; but 
he should endeavor to discover what is called the secondary 
etymological or intrinsic meaning, as often as it is necessary 
to understand the use of many words and phrases which, but 
for it, would appear quite insignificant.* 


* A little skill in the research of secondary etymological meanings would 
have enabled Mr. Hamilten to translate such phrases je me promene, je me 
souriens de cela, oles ce couteau al enfant,—otherwise than by this nonsense or 
contrary sense, J walk myself, I remember myself of that, take away that knife 
to the child. 
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Lastly, literal translating consists in giving the proper mean- 
ing of each word even when used figuratively; but, in this case, 
it is absolutely requisite to explain the first meaning by a second, 
or else, the metaphor will seldom be perceived, and will, there- 
fore, often be mistaken for the proper sense, a most prolific 
source of ludicrous and fatal errors. Besides, whatever may be 
thought of the use of construing, or the ordo, in translating Latin 
and Greek, this order ought to be looked upon as a positive dis- 
order, a dislocation, a mangling, in French, and must seldom or 
never be recurred to, if the learner soon wishes to understand 
words where they are, and speak intelligibly. The place of 
words is an important element in a sentence ; it is undoubted- 
ly the most difficult to be mastered, whether in reading, hear- 
ing, or speaking; and syntax, the largest and most intricate 
part of grammar, should be learnt, by practice, from the very 
first phrase translated. Under the specious name of ‘ grammat- 
ical analysis,’ Mr. Hamilton has most strangely disfigured French, 
to which he pretends to have constantly ‘ sacrificed’ the English 
language, in order to show French phraseology, ‘ as in a glass.” 
These words, ‘ celui qui nous la fait connaitre,’ are reflected thus 
in the Hamiltonian mirror : ‘ celui qui a fait ’ connaitre nous ;’ 
and translated with equal analytical fidelity in this way: ‘he 
who has made him to be known to us.’ I cannot conceive what 
benefit, but I fully know what harm can be derived from so 
monstrous a dislocation when repeatedly offered to the sight and 
hearing of the pupil. Of this barbarizing French, Mr. Black is 
not guilty, Let the beginner, therefore, accustom his mind to 
such an arrangement of words as the following, which will at 
once initiate him in the mystery of French syntax, and which, 
after a little practice, will appear as natural as his own: i me 
voit, he me sees; j’at lu la lettre que vous a écrite mon pere, I 
have read the letter which you (or to you) has written my father. 
But in this also ambiguity may arise, and is to be cleared away 
by a second translation; for instance, these two sentences, fels 
furent les maux qui détruisirent ses mesures, and tels furent les 
mauxz que détruisirent ses mesures, have quite different mean- 
ings, although the difference of their component signs lies in 
one letter only ; yet, if translated literally with regard to the 
place of words, they will convey the same sense, because both 
qui and que must be represented only by which, as, such were the 
evils which destroyed his measures. ‘This translation is good for 
the sentence containing qui, which word announces the agent of 
the action délruisirent, whose object must be ses mesures; but, as 
que, on the contrary, indicates the object of the same action 
détruisirent, the agent of which is of course ses mesures, the 
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above translation ought to be elucidated by this other, for the sec- 
ond sentence, such were the evils which his measures destroyed. 
Hence a new proof of the necessity of some acquaintance with 
grammar previous to reading a foreign tongue, even through the 
medium of a translation. 

I shall now conclude these Remarks by stating again, as a 
fundamental principle, which the student is never to jose sight 
of, it he will not run the perpetual danger of falling into error, 
that ALMosT EVERY worD, from some cause or other, such as 
metaphor, ellipsis, association, syntax, similarity of form, &c., 
Is EQUIVOCAL, and HAS SEVERAL MEANINGS, more or less different 
from one another. Therefore the pupil ought in no case, hasti- 
ly to surrender up his judgement to the deceit‘ul obviousness 
of the import, but always to analyse carefully every sentence, 
and only adopt that sense which is forced upon his mind alter al! 
proper criticism has been bestowed in the investigation. 


PARISH SCHOOLS OF SCOTLAND. 
[From the Edinburgh Review, No. 91.]} 
Works Reviewed. 


1. Moral Statistics of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland ; com- 
piled from Returns received by the Inverness Society for the Edu- 
cation of the Poor in the Highlands. Inverness, 1826. 

2. Statement and Representation respecting the Parochial School- 
masters of Scotland. Dumfries, 1825. 

3. Considerations on the System of Parochial Schools in Scotland, 
and on the Advantage of establishing them in Large Towns. 
By Tuos. Cuatmers, D. D. Glasgow, 1519. 

4. Statement of the Experience of Scotland with regard to the Ed- 
ucation of the People. Duumtries, 1825. 

5. Returns—on Parochial Education in Scotland,—ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed. 1826. 


Few things are more curious in the history of any rude nation, 
than the early and persevering efforts of the government of Scot- 
land to promote the education of the people. So far back as 
the fifteenth century, when the barbarism of the country might 
well be supposed to have extinguished all ambition of learning, 
there were statutes which made it imperative on the higher ranks 
to instruct their children in classical literature; and it was not 
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long after this, that the first dawnings of the systematic education 
of the people at large began to appear. It was fortunate, that 
the attention of our parliaments, instead of being dissipated in 
vague speculation or experiment, was directed {rom the first to 
the precise object of parish schools. During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, new measures were repeatedly devised 
for maturing these institutions, and for fixing them in the prac- 

tice of the country; and as soon as men’s minds were emanci- 

pated by the Reformation, the ecclesiastical power co operated 

vigorously with the political, in promoting the difiusion of that 

popular light which was fatal to the ancient faith, The poverty 

of the country, however, and the disorders of the times, con- 

stantly obstructed the views of both, and it was not till the Rev- 

olution that the system was established on a firm and general 

basis. In the year 1696, the memorable act of parliament was 

passed, which declared, that there should be ‘a school anda 

schoolmaster appointed in every parish,’ and provided salaries 

for the teachers. 

This statute completed what had long been struggled for— 
the general establishment of parish schools under the positive 
injunction and protection of law. No sound opinion can be 
formed of the possible improvement or future condition of these 
invaluable institutions, without being aware of the principles 
on which they have hitherto operated. 

Of the three modes of providing for popular instruction,—that 
in which the scholars pay every thing, and the public nothing—- 
that in which the public pays every thing, and the scholars no- 
thing—and that in which the burden is shared by both—the expo- 
sition given by Dr, Chalmers, in the ‘ Considerations on the System 
of Parochial Schools in Scotland,’ in favour of the last, appears 
to us to be unanswerable. When people know that they can 
get their instruction for nothing, they care very little about it, and 
are so apt to wait till the proper period for education be gone, 
without seeking it at all, that we perfectly agree with this most 
accurate observer of the habits of his countrymen, that ‘one 
consequence of charily schools with us has been a din nution in 
the quantity of education.’ On the other hand, when they have 
to pay for the whole of it, they generally find it too dear; and 
when part of it is defrayed by private bounty, the continuance of 
this assistance is always precarious, and is often felt as a degra- 
dation, All these effects were avoided in the original plan of 
the Scotch schools; where the expense was not altogether taken 
from those who were taught, but was only diminished by the 
salaries of the masters being paid out of a legal assessment upon 
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the land,—where the existence of the school was not left to 
chance, but was permanently fixed upon the parish by law;— 
and where, instead of depending upon the casual or offensive 
generosity of individuals, its patronage proceeded from the 
state, and was thus connected with the other ecclesiastical and 
literary institutions of the country. 

‘There is more,’ says Dr. Chalmers, ‘than may appear at 
first sight, in the very circumstance of a marked and separate 
edifice standing visibly out to the eye of the people, with its {a- 
miliar and oft-repeated designation. There is also much in the 
constant residence of the teacher, moving through the people of 
his locality, and of recognised office and distinction amongst 
them;—and there is perhaps most of ali in the tie which binds 
the locality itself to the parochial seminary, that has long stood 
as the place of repair for the successive young belonging to 
the parish;—for it is thus that one family borrows its practice 
from another; and the example spreads from house to house, till 
it embrace the whole of the assigned neighbourhood; and the 
act of sending their childrento the school, passes at length into 
one of the tacit but well understood proprieties of the vicinage; 
and new families just fall, as if by infection into the habit of the 
old ones—so as, in fact, to give a kind of firm mechanical cer- 
tainty to the operation of habit, from which it were violence and 
singularity to depart.’ 

The Statement of the Experience of Scotland, with regard to the Edu- 
cation of the People,’ contains a view of the past effects of this sys- 
tem. We understand that the author is a most respectable cier- 
gyman; and we must refer to his pamphlet for a detailed exposi- 
tion of the very important matter which he unfolds. It is full of in- 
telligence and sound views, and is every where marked by the right 
feeling of his subject. We shall only observe, that this country 
was very happily placed for exemplifying the influence of pop- 
ular education, and that the success of the experiment has been 
as complete, asthe limited scale on which it has been tried, admit- 
ted of. There probably never was a nation where ataste for edu- 
cation was less to have been expected than in Scotland at the 
time of the Revolution. Utter poverty, long persecution, and 
every species of internal disorder, seemed to make the country 
the natural abode of general and continued ignorance. Its dis- 
turbances, however, were no sooner settled, than the seed, which 
had been scattered abroad, began to spring, even on that stony 
soil. A process was set at work in every parish, which pre- 
pared all ranks for the coming harvest. There being few other 
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ebjects of literary ambition at home, successive races of persons, 
distinguished by virtue and learning, were attracted to the pro- 
fession of teaching, not so much by its emoluments, as by the 
honor in which it was held. Under the intellectual and moral 
tuition of those excellent men, the district in which each of 
them labored was gradually reclaimed. Amidst the various 
outlets which opened to a poor but enterprising people, it was 
soon made evident that education was its own reward; and the 
success of every individual, who either raised up a name for 
himself in his own country, or returned to it enriched with for- 
eign wealth or honor, increased that appetite of knowledge which 
was not merely indulged in as a luxury, but valued as one of 
the most certain and cheapest means of worldly advancement. 
As the public establishment had never been complete, private 
schools arose to supply its deficiencies; but the excellence of 
the parochial seminaries—secured chiefly by the respectability 
of the men who found it their interest to devote themselves to 
their duties—enabled them in general, to triumph over all com- 
petition. The example of a right school was thus kept up in 
every parish; and, each rival, copying that visible model, the 
whole system of education throughout the country was maintain- 
ed steadily and quietly. The result realised almost all that the 
reasonable philanthropist could wish. More good, we are verily 
persuaded, can never flow from the education of the people, than 
what flowed from it in Scotland during the 18th century. The 
great advances of the kingdom in its mercantile and political 
condition, would no doubt have secured the increased happiness 
of the inhabitants to a certain extent. But nothing except the 
general prevalence of early education, could have given this 
happiness the peculiar and gratifying character which has long 
distinguished it. We might have had agriculture with rustic 
stupidity —manufactures with turbulence—and animal comfort 
without intellectua] elevation. But we have enjoyed what is 
good in progressive wealth and prosperity, with as little alloy of 
what is bad, as generally falls to the lot of men. Our peasants 
have been intelligent —our artisans orderly; there has been dif- 
fused over the whole lower and middle regions of the communi- 
ty a remarkable steady air of piety, thoughtfulness, and virtuous 
pride; and the mere talent and industry of the people have given 
them an importance in the world, which they could neither have 
acquired from their wealth nor numbers, nor from any of the 
ordinary sources of national influence. For all this, we are 
mainly indebted to those schools; which have owed their success 
to their being erected upon a permanent and conspicuous foun- 





























































































































































































716 PARISH SCHOOLS OF SCOTLAND. 
dation, and to that particular constitution which made the teach- 
ing of them worth the notice of persons of ability. The best 
and greatest men whom Scotland produced during the last cen- 
tury, received their education at parish schools; and nothing, 
for a long time, was associated with stronger feelings of grati- 
tude and reverence in the minds of the people, than those vil 
lage academies, from which so much of their own happiness, 
and of the worth and genius of the nation, proceeded. 

From the year i696, down to: 1803, being a period of 107 
years, nothing farther was done by law to improve the condi- 
tion of these institutions; and, therefore, it is needless to add, 
that they greatly declined. In 1803, however, Parliament again 
interiered; and, after some opposition on the part of a iew of 
those on whom the maintena ce of the teachers has always 
been chiefly laid, a pittance was added to their salary, and some 
new regulations were introduced for the government of schools 
and schoolmasters ‘Things have continued in this condition 
ever since. So that, while the provisions of all other public of- 
ficers have been advanced, to enable them to keep pace with 
the general progress of society, our parochial teachers, and 
their establishments, have only felt the bounty of the legisla- 
ture once, and that to a very sinall extent, in the long period of 
one hundred and thirty years 

In this situation, especially as the demand for education is 
now rising so rapidly, that unless it be met by an adequate sup- 
ply, there is considerable risk of its falling altogether out of the 
hands of the established teachers,—some new measnre has 
become unavoidable;—and, accordingly, about a year ago, the 
Lord Advocate with great propriety, began to stir the matter in 
Parliament. This has excited the utmost anxiety, not only 
among the school-masters, but among all the friends of the in- 
stitutions over which they preside; who see that if this opportu- 
nity be lost, another may not speedily occur, and that the time, 
at all events, is come, in which the system ought to be revised 
in a spirit becoming the age. For the sake of information, Mr. 
Kennedy moved for some returns; and the result is the very 
large volume, showing the state of the Establishments for Pa- 
rochial Education in Scotland. Certain questions, intended 
to bring out the exact condition of that education, were trans- 
mitted to every parish; and the answers to these, form this vol- 
ume. If the answers had been more precise, and better mcth- 
odised, so that the results might have been exhibited in tables, 
it would have formed an invaluable record of curious facts. As 
they stand, however, these Returns,—which are not digested, 
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and where the answers are sometimes obscure from misappre- 

hension, and often from necessity,— are nearly useless as to 

general couclusions, except to those who, like us, have minutely 

examined the details. It is only by this painful analysis, and 

by correcting deiects by other documents, that any thing like 
just results can be obtained. 

These other documents consist chiefly of a ‘ Digest of the 
Parochial returns made to the Select Committee, appointed to 
inquire into the Education of the Poor,’ in the year 1818; and 
of a mass of very veluable returns which have been since ob- 
tained by the committee appointed by the General Assembly ‘ for 
increasing the means of education and religious instruction in 
Scotland.’ ‘This committee has obtained answers to various que- 
ries, we believe, from almost every parish in the kingdom, and 

; the originals are preserved in four large volumes. When these 
sources of information are examined, it is impossible to resist 
the conclusion, that our ancient system of popular instruction 
is in an alarming condition, and that, if we really wish to make 
our parish schools continue to accomplish the purposes for 
which they were originally designed, we must cease to slumber 
over them with the half patriarchal half poetical dream, which 
is apt to come over us when we think of those rural seminaries, 
—and must do something effectual to revive them. 

There is abundance of historical evidence to show that it was 
never understood, even anciently, that a single school was suf- 
ficient for each parish. But no more could be got. One, how- 
ever, for each parish was obviously far less inadequate formerly 
than now;—when the population is doubled : when the number 
and size of villages and towns have greatly increased, and 
when there has been a general rise of society. ‘The conse- 
gence of adhering to the original establishment, while the com- 
munity has been moving forward, has been, that even when the 
people happen to be educated, their education is not nearly so 
much under the protection of the public authorities as it ought 
to be, and that there are much larger portions of them than 
were ever anticipated, for whose instruction there is no legal 
provision at all. In evidence of this fact, three views may be 
referred to. 

j 1. According to the population-returns of 1811, there were 
5 1,805,688 people in Scotland. Yet, according to the parlia- 
mentary digest of 1818, out of all this number, there were then 
only 54,161 children attending the parochial schools;—or con- 
siderably less than a third of those who would be there, if these 
schools really educated the people. Accordingly, it is stated 
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in the same digest that there were at that time no fewer than 
106,627 children who were receiving their education et ordinary 
unendowed day-schools; and this after making ample allowaace 
for Sunday-schools, dame schools, schools for the education of 
the rich, and all similar institutions. So that, taking into view 
merely that description of persons for whose instruction our pa- 
rochial schools were originally intended, and for whose instruc. 
tion it is the peculiar business of the state to provide, there are 
apparently aboul twice as many persons taught at private schools as 
at the public establishments; and joining both together, there are 
Jifly thousand who ought to be educated, who can find room neither at 
the one nor the other. No other veselt, indeed, could well be ex- 
pected: for it appearsthat there were then only about 942 par- 
ish schools in all Scotland; so that although every one of them 
had been at all times choke-full, they could not possibly have 
supplied one-half of the demand for teaching, Accordingly, these 
942 parish schools were so plainly inadequate, that no fewer than 
<e8 private ones were nm operation im 1818. 

This is the general state of the kingdom, taking it all into 
vides together; but the condition of the great towns is still 
worse. It is there that education is the most necessary and 
the most easy to be got; and yet these are the very places 
which are most excluded from the benefit of the parochial system. 
This indeed, is the necessary result of the growth of the people 
in places for which there is, by law, only one teacher appointed. 
Whenever we look either at the digest of 1818, or at the recent 
returns, for a view of the state of education in great towns, we 
almost invariably find a blank at the place where the parish 
schools ought to be mentioned. There are none, or rather, the 
solitary one provided by law forms such an atom, as scarcely to 
be visible, or worth mentioning. 

Dr. Chalmers, therefore, whose admirable ‘ Considerations’ 
were published in 1819, and, of course, have increased force 
now, is perfectly correct in stating, that ‘It is little known 
among us, how much the people of our city parishes have fal- 
Jen behind the full influence and benefit of such asystem. With 
the exception of schools for Latin, there are almost no vestiges 
of any such endowment. Instead of any public and parochial 
edifice for scholarship, held forth to the view of the people, and 
constantly reminding them, as it were, of their duty, through 
the avenue of the senses, the only education for their children 
which is accessible to them, is dealt out from the privacy of 
obscure garrets, or, at most, from the single hired apartment of 
a house, in no ways signalised by its official distinction, and 
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deeply retired from observation, amid the closeness and fre- 
quency of the poorest dwelling-places. These stations, too, 
whither children repair for their education, are constant- 
ly shifting; and the teachers being often unconnected by any 
ties of residence or local vicinity with the parents, there is pos- 
itively, in spite of the sacredness of their mutual trust, as little 
of the feeling of any moral relationship between them, as there 
is between an ordinary shopkeeper and his customers. The 
very circumstance, too, of drawing his scholars from the widely 
scattered families of a town, instead of drawing them from the 
contiguous families of one of its parishes, slackens among these 
parishes, the operation of that principle which operates so pow- 
erfully among the immediate neighbors of a small country vil- 
lage, and where, in virtue of each doing as he sees others do, 
we behold so sure and so unfailing a currency towards the estab- 
lished schoolmaster, on the part of all the population.’ ‘ The shad- 
ow,’ he elsewhere states, ‘ of the good old habit, may be still per- 
petuated amongst us for one or two generations, and perhaps 
may be preserved by the annual importations of this habit from 
the country, from ever passing into utter dissipation. But 
though the shadow of it should remain, the substance of it will 
soon be dissipated. In so much,that if vice and ignorance stand 
together in nearly perpetual association,—if an uneducated peo- 
ple be more formidable in their discontent, and more loathsome 
in their profligacy, and more improvident in their economical 
habits, and more hardened in all the ways of wickedness and im- 
pious profanation, than a people possessed of the Bible and ca- 
pable of using it,—then we cannot look on the progress of that 
undoubted decay in scholarship, which is every day becoming 
conspicuous in our towns, without inferring a commensurate 
progress in those various elements of mischief, which go to 
feed and to augment all our moral and all our political disorders,’ 
3. The condition of the Highland parishes is still more de- 
plorable and alarming. There is a Society at Inverness, which 
was instituted four or five years ago, for the express purpose of 
‘educating the poor in the Highlands.’ The first thing which 
such an institution had to do, was to find out the exact state of 
the fact, with respect to the knowledge or the ignorance of the 
people ; and certainly no men ever set about a formidable task 
with more sense and resolution, or concluded it more triumphant- 
ly, than these most meritorious persons have done. 
After all this admirable care and preparation, the Society 
states, that ‘the following great facts may be held as establish- 
ed by this investigation.’ ‘ Half of all the population are unable 
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to read; or, in detail, taking all ages above eight years, those 
who cannot read are nearly in the iviiowing proportions. in the 
Hebrides, aad other western parts of luverness and ikoss, iV in 
the 100 cannotread. In the remaining parts of ftaverness aud 
Ross, in Nairne, the highlands of Moray, Cromarty, and Suth- 
erland, and the inland parts ot Caithness, 40 in the 100, In Ar- 
gyle and the highiands oi t’erth, 30 in the 100 in Orkney aud 
Zetiand, 12 in the iO0V. Above one third of the whole popuiaion 
are more than two miles, and many thousands more thon five miles, 
distant from the nearesi schools.’ 

Many persons will be surprised at these results; but the So- 
ciety explains them in a moment, by a very simple comparisun 
of means with ends, ‘Lhe highland population which they exam- 
ined, amounts to 416,00U; and consequently, by the ordinary 
calculation of one in eight tor a iull attendance at school, there 
should be schools for 32,200. ut the fact is, that there are 
only 171 parish schools, which are attended at an average by 
about 50 scholars each, being only 8530 scholars in all ‘There 
are four societies wlio maintain schools in the same districts, 
particularly the great ‘ Society for Propagating Christian Knowl. 
edge ;’ without which the Highlands would long. before now 
have been in utter darkness, ‘These institutions maintain about 
324 schools more, but still, the whole put together amount only to 
495 schools, which at the rate of 50 each, gives only 24,750— 
being less than one half of the number ready to be educated. ‘ This 
is exclusive of about 100,000 of uneducated adulis, of whom 
numbers in the Highlands press eagerly to schools. ‘The schools, 
too, have only existed at their present number for a very few 
years. Some assistance is, no doubt, given by private schools; 
but throughout most of the Gaelic districts, owing to the poverty 
of the people, this is extremely nugatory. About a century ago, 
when the population was not more than 300,000, the parish 
schools, and those of the Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge, amounted in number to 250; now, when it has in- 
creased one-third, our schools, with all the recent efforts of our 
societies, are no more than doubled: therefore, we are not much 
better furnished with the means of education than our predeces- 
sors in the last century; and the results of their tuition have 
only proved its deplorable inadequacy.’ 





[After much abridgement of detail, we still find it impractica- 
ble to include all the useful part of this article within the usval 
proportion of space for one number. We shall return to it 
therefore in our next. ] 


SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS, 
Intellectual Education.— Drawing. 
[From ‘ Observations on Schools.’ See No. 21.] 


Tue arts of painting, drawing, and writing, although they may 
not have originated in the primary wants of our nature, are 
doubtless of great antiquity, and may reasonably be supposed 
to have existed in a period of time almost coeval with the first 
dawnings of civilisation. We find, however, that the purposes 
for which they have been employed are so nearly allied, that it 
is impossible almost to draw the line of distinction betwixt them. 
The Egyptians, who are among the most ancient people of whom 
we have any authentic knowledge, were remarkable forthe sym- 
bolical representations which they used in recording their his- 
tories; and from the practice which their priests, who were the 
historiographers of those times, had in drawing such hieroglyph- 
ics, they must have acquired some considerable skill in the art 
of delineation.. It is very probable, too, that they must either 
have assisted or taught the Hebrews, in designing the decora- 
tions so minutely ordered to be executed on the furniture of the 
temple and the dresses of their pwiests; such as the two cheru- 
bim to be placed in the holy ofholies, Exod. xxv. 9, 18, 20,— 
the ornaments of flowers on the golden lamp, Exod. xxv. 34,—fig- 
ures on the cherubim embroidered on the curtain of the holy of 
holies, Exod. xxviii. 14, 22,33, &c. Ata later period, too, we find 
that drawing must bave been understood in some degree by this 
people, as Ezekiel is desired to take him a tile, and lay it before 
him, and portray upon it the city even Jerusalem, chap. iv. 1. 
The Phoenicians, who in all probability had their taste cultivat- 
ed in the same school, were distinguished for the splendid de- 
signs of their architecture, the sculpture of their ornaments, 
and the devices on their coins. Late travellers also inform us 
of attempts at drawing which they have discovered in various 
quarters of the world, by mere savages, upon the smooth sur- 
faces of rocks and the sides of caverns, Those, likewise, who 
first visited Mexico, found that the art of writing had advanced 
no farther than by symbolical representations, which they gen- 
erally executed with a chalky substance upon barks and skins; 
but they learned that the inhabitants upon the coast had sent to 
their emperor, Montezuma, a large cloth, covered with a hiero- 
glyphical account of what they observed and knew of the Span- 
iards. The ancient Greek writing, too, before the introduction 
of alphabetical characters, seems to have been symbolical; and 
the Chinese, to this day, retain it in part ; from which it ap- 
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pears, strictly speaking, that painting preceded drawing; as re- 
presentations in colors, however coarse, might have been 
made more readily by the hand of uncultivated man, than could 
have been done by the power of delineation; and which induces 
us to say, that drawing gave birth to writing, which has now su- 
perseded the use of hieroglyphics. Yet, though these arts are 
now disjoined, and each has its distinct province assigned to it, 
for the display of its operations, they are still very closely relat- 
ed, and continue to be of great service to each other; for, though 
the labors of the pen be in a great measure laid aside since ty- 
pography came to be used, and much of the ornamental expres- 
sion of the pencil has been given up for the productions of the 
graver, yet, as substitutes for both, they are still connected, in 
a certain degree, as their prototypes were wont to be, and con- 
tinue to aid and to embellish each other, as occasion requires. 
Drawing, as a separate branch of modern education, is now de- 
servedly prized by the enlightened part of the world, on account 
of the many advantages to be derived from its use, in repre- 
senting and preserving appearances in nature, its application to 
the other arts, and the pleasure it confers in cultivating it as an 
amusement. So much so, indeed, that a wish has been express- 
ed that it should, #f at all practicable, be introduced into our pub- 
lic schools, and taught along with writing, as a necessary part of 
a young persen’s education; at least that part of it which is real- 
ly most useful, namely, sketching with the pen or the pencil, in 
order that some knowledge of it might, through time, be general- 
ly diffused among the rising generation. The plan, however, it 
is easy to foresee, will be opposed by those who do not immedi- 
ately perceive the advantages which it confers, and who feel no 
great interest in spreading it through the world. These will 
doubtless raise many objections to its adoption into public sem- 
inaries in the manner proposed, some of which will be reason- 
able, and some, on the other hand, will be unreasonable; and 
till they are refuted by actual experience, they can only, in the 
meantime, be opposed by showing the importance of the object 
to be obtained, and pointing out the most likely way of render- 
ing the means which may be used successful. Such of them as 
appear to be the most formidable are the following: 

ist, That, by making writing scholars draw in school, much of 
that time will be lost to them which is allotted for acquiring a 
knowledge of writing, and which is frequently too scanty al- 
ready. In answer to this, it may be observed, that unless the 
time taken from writing, and employed in drawing, be consi- 
dered at least as an equivalent for it, there is something reason- 
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able in the objection ; but if the time can be at all spared, and 
be spent to better purpose on drawing than on writing, the ob- 
jection is surely ill founded. 

2d, it will be said that children in most of schools are rather 
chid for attempting anything of the kind than encouraged; as it 
takes off their attention, and has a tendency to make them scrib- 
ble, and to be careless about keeping clean copies. 

Ans.—Much will depend, in this case, upon the taste and 
skill of the teacher himself. Drawing, one should suppose, so 
far from leading them to be careless in imitating the specimens 
given them to copy, that it should, on the contrary, give them 
more correct habits of imitating; and the more difficult the draw- 
ing lessons, the more correctly will they follow their writing- 
copies as they advance in the study of drawing. 

3d, To teach children to draw, it is necessary that teachers 
should have some knowledge of the art themselves. 

Ans.—It would certainly be an advantage, but it is by no 


means absolutely necessary. Teachers who know very little of 


the art have made good artists; and many have attained to em- 
inence in it without a teacher at all. But let a teacher be ani- 
mated with a proper zeal for the improvement of his pupils,— 
assign to them a stated time or opportunity for practice, and give 
them suitable patterns, paper, pencils, rubber, &c., he need not 
be afraid of success, provided he enjoin a rigid attention to the 
time and to the copy, as he will perceive that the imitative fac- 
ulty, even at a very early period, will discover itself, and con- 
quer difficulties which, at the outset, seemed insurmountable ob- 
stacles, and show a readiness in sketching, not only from speci- 
mens of thé art, but from nature, that will both excite his sur- 
prise, and render the duty really a delightful task. Nor will the 
enjoyment arise merely from seeing the youth improve under his 
immediate tuition. If he have any of the proud feeling of pa- 
triotism, a higher gratification will be enjoyed from observing the 
seeds which he has sown springing up in such a manner as to 
justify the pleasing hope, that, at some future period, instructers 
will arise among themselves, and spread a knowledge of the art 
with more effect than he could possibly have done, on account 
of the disadvantages under which he labored. 

4th, A common opinion, or rather prejudice, is, that it re- 
quires what is called a turn for it, and that, without this turn, it 
is needless for either teacher or scholar to attempt doing any 
thing in it. 

Ans.—That a particular bias of mind is often observed in 
young people, for certain pursuits; must be allowed; but it is 
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very questionable how far this bias may not be accounted for, 
without ascribing it to any natural tendency in the person in 
whom it is observable. At any rate, it is equally well known, 
that writing is generally acquired without any natural predilec- 
tion for i as a study, and that what is called an acquired taste 
is also a very common thing, and which is often so powerful as 
to become ahabit. From this accommodating temper of the hu- 
man mind, it may be very fairly assumed that the art of drawing 
might be more generally relished were it more genérally taught. 
5th, Some will say, that it is of use only to a few people in 
particular circumstances, and to make it a general study in 
schools would answer no good purpose. 

Ans.—The same objection may be made to almost any other 
branch of education, as it is not always known what line of lite 
young people may follow, or what situations they may be called 
upon to fill in the world. All the arts and sciences, therefore, 
which their time and circumstances enable them to acquire, 
are recommended by the wisest men that ever lived, as laudable 
objects to which they should aspire; and to neglect the cultivation 
of any of them when it is in their power to acquire them, may oc- 
casion very severe reflections at some after period, both upon 
themselves and upon those whose duty it is to have directed 
them in their studies, In too many instances has this been the 
case, and there are too many suflerers, from the delusion in 
the world, who are ready to subscribe to the truth of such re- 
marks. In the case of a classical education, for instance, how 
many now lament that they listened, when young, to the opin- 
ion of those who argued that it was of no use, and, from their 
remonstrances, were dissuaded from entering upon the course, 
or were prevailed upon to relinquish it, afier proceeding in it 
for some iéngth of time! ‘The consequence is, that they feel 
themselves now thrown behind the companions with whom they 
set out in the career of education, and are incapacitated for re- 
spectable situations, which they could have obtained, and filled 
with reputation, had they understoed the languages, and could 
have expressed themselves as classical scholars, As to draw- 
ing, every well-informed person will acknowledge that no under- 
taking upon which mechanical skill is to be exerted, can be 
readily understood or acted upon without it; and that every 
thing beautiful in art, or beneficial in science, has been indebted 
to the pencil, before it could be labored into form, or prepared 
for any useful purpose. Indeed, it is a thing greatly to be la- 
mrented, that in a country like this, so much ignorance of it 
should prevail, and particularly among those classes of the peo- 
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ple who could be most benefited from its use. One is apt to 
say, that it has taken a wrong direction altogether, as it is sel- 
dom thought of but by the higher and better-educated classes, 
who have consideration to value it, and money to pay the 
charges of itsteachers. How often has the mechanic, the man 
of science, the soldier, the sailor, the traveller, &c., been heard 
to regret that they had no opportunity of acquiring some know- 
ledge of it in early life, and how much they felt the want of it 
as areal loss! Although they might not have acquired such 
skill in it as to have enabied them to finish a picture fit to meet 
the eye of a critic, which is too much the prevailing ambition 
among the generality of drawing scholars, yet, could they have 
but sketched with some degree of correctness, aud represented 
objects in nature or art even with a pen or a pencil, it would 
have proved often a source of agreeable amusement to them- 
selves, and not unfrequently, in particular situations, have ben- 
efited the world, and turned out a profitable employment of 
their time. 

From these observations, the utility of the art, in the ordin- 
ary affairs of life, must appear evident. As an apology, how- 
ever, for its not being attended to by those who have proper 
notions of its value, it may be urged with some degree of truth, 
that in great towns and respectable academies in the country, 
the ardor with which classical and scientific learning are pursu- 
ed, is such, that it is often jostled, as it were, off the course, 
from an idea that it must give way to those which are consider- 
ed studies better deserving attention. 

Hence the advantages which would arise from connecting 
it with writing, (when it may be found to answer,) as they 
might commence, and go on together, without trenching upon 
the time allotted for other branches; and a taste for it would 
be slowly but gradually spreading wherever writing was taught, 
and the plan adopted. 

In parish schools, and such institutions, particularly where 
the higher branches do not engross so much time, it may be 
pursued with great success; and if drawing ought really to be 
studied as a part of general education, those who have it in their 
power to elect teachers to such seminaries, would certainly be 
doing the country a great service, were they to make it a con- 
dition, in the election, that it should be one of the branches, 
taught by the successful candidate; as most part of the young 
people who are educated there have but little chance of ac- 
quiring it any where else, and are also more likely to profit from 
a knowledge of it, than those who are destined to move in the 
more independent circles of society. 
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6th, Some will say, that such a plan, admitting that it were 
practicable, would require a new series of patterns altogether 
for the purpose, and of quite a different eharacter from any that 
has hitherto been used, in order to accommodate the skill of 
the pupils to the comparative aud progressive advances of the 
two arts. 

Ans.—This objection ts quite reasonable, but not urconquer- 
able, as patterns, equally simple with the first lessons in writ- 
ing, can be engraved, or executed in lithography, for the pur- 
pose; a copy of which being possessed by each pupil, he can 
keep it in a folio along with his writing copy for himself, and 
use it as any other text-book, when required. These lessons 
will begin with perpendicular lines, triangles, squares, circular 
lines, &c.; going on to flower-blossoms, insects, birds, cat- 
tle, rustie figures, boats, ships, shrubs, trees, landscapes, hands, 
feet, faces, &c.; botanical, mechanical, architectural, and ana- 
tomical subjects, scientific apparatus, implements of husbandry, 
&e. &e. Each lesson to occupy a separate compartment in the 
page, and numbered from one upwards; and when the pupil 
produces a well-written page of his copy or account-book, 
with his little sketch, every day, carefully done, he may be ad- 
judged one of the higher numbers to copy, as a reward of his 
care, and as a stimulus to merit one still higher; but should he 
show a careless page, or sketch, let him be turned back to one 
of the low numbers again. By keeping strictly to such a plan 
of rewards and punishments, the master will have very little 
more trouble than when the pupil is only writing, as it combines 
in itself both an incentive to improve and a check against care- 
lessness. But still it cannot be supposed that the inclination of 
all the pupils will lead them to be uniformly both diligent and 
exact in executing the lessons; many of them will be very apt 
to form excuses for their not being well done, and perhaps for 
not being done at all; and probably those parents, who have no 
relish for drawing, or do not know its value, may join them in 
these excuses. Such, however, if once admitted, will ruin the 
design, and it will require both firmness and perseverance, on 
the part of the teacher, to resist them, and carry it through 
against such obstacles, so as to render it efficient. Even as a 
system for teaching drawing by itself, the plan will be found use- 
ful, although it may appear tedious, from the number, the sim- 
plicity, the variety, and the imperceptible differences of the lessons 
from what may be called the ALrsaner of the art, to their combi- 
nations into useful designs or ornamental pictures, Publications, 
im general, which profess to lead the pupil from the rudiments 
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of the art onward are not sufficiently connected: the stages are 
at too great a distance from each other, and in most cases are 

either tiresome, or too difficult for mere learners; besides, the 

high fees which are charged by able teachers of drawing, and 

the great prices which are demanded for good specimens to 

copy from, put it out of the reach of people in common circum- 

stances to pay for instructions, or to purchase patterns, and which 

causes have tended greatly to repress the study of this ele- 
gant and useful accomplishment. In those now proposed, 
the price is moderate, and the transition from one of the numbers 
to the next above it will be scarcely discernible, which makes 
the ascent so easy, that it can neither be discouraging to 
look forward to the general scope of the plan, nor to the indi- 
vidual lessons, as they will be found comparatively simple in the 
execution, and encouraging to the learner who goes on regu- 
larly. His progress, however, cannot be quick, nor will con- 
siderate parents be impatient for a length of time, provided they 
are satisfied that they are in the right road for improvement. 
A very imperfect imitation of the copy will satisfy them at first. 
They will, doubtless, however, mark their progress, and be dis- 
appoinied if they make no advances; though at the same time 
they will judge so, as neither to harass the scholar nor the mas- 
ter, as it will be inconsistent with the nature of the plan, either 
to promise rapid improvement, or elegant specimens; the great 
object being rather to enable the pupil, while a writing scholar, 
to acquire a little facility in sketching, and to prepare him for un- 
dertaking more difficult lessons afterwards. But by persevering 
in it, and making it a rule that no day spent at school shall pass 
without a drawing-sketch being done, no matter how trifling it 
may be, a single doubt can scarcely be entertained, but they 
will learn, less or more, during that time, and the chance is, 
that some, possessing more ability and a greater desire to excel 
in it than others, may attain to much expertness, at least they 
may acquire such a relish for it as may lead them to practise it, 
in the mean time, out of choice, as a recreation; or perhaps 
some, when once begun, may go on cultivating it, with a view 
of rendering it really beneficial to themselves and to the world, 
at some future period. 


{We have thrown these practical and useful remarks on 
drawing, under the head of suggestions to parents; as it is from 
parents, chiefly, that all those improvements in education must 
emanate, which consist in the introduction of new branches. | 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
Propositions upon the means of forming Masters, by the Baron de Gerando. 
Read at the sitting of the Society for Elementary 
Instruction, ‘Sept. 20, 1815 

[The following extract from the French Journal of Educa- 
tion, mentioned in our last number, contains several valuable 
thoughts regarding the instruction of teachers. The peculiar 
circumstances of the schools in France, call, perhaps, with more 
urgency for reformation in this department. But many of 
the suggestions in these. paragraphs, would be serviceable to the 
improvement of education in this country. | 


Gentlemen, 
One of the most certain, and at the same time necessary, means 
of attaining the end that you propose for the dissemination ot 
improved methods of elementary iustruction, is to prepare those 
who are familiar with these methods, and able to apply them. 
It is with this view that by an article of your statute, you have 
charged a special committee with the care of this important 
branch of improvement. We certainly have no intention of de- 
priving present masters of their schools, or of opposing, in any 
way, existing institutions. But it is acknowledged that the num- 
ber of masters is now extremely disproportioned to that of the 
children that need instruction; at Paris, hardly one third of the 
children of the common people attend the free schools; and, in 
the country, the want of institutions is felt still more. The 
principal cause of it is the want of local resources and the ex- 
pense incidental to elementary instruction, according to the 
old method. One master only being able to take charge of for- 
ty scholars at most, each one supplies a fortieth part of the sal- 
ary beside the expenses of books, paper, ink, pens, &c. Thus 
the instruction which a child receives at a primary school in 
Paris, amounts to from 36 to 96 francs a year; and in the 
provinces from 24 to 36 francs;* the result of which is that a 
great number of parents cannot defray the necessary expenses, 
or that the public cannot maintain a sufficient number of free 
schools. These obstacles, whose effects are so deplorable, are 
increased still more by the misfortunes of the times. One of the 
three principal advantages of the new method consists in its 


* These calculations do not apply to the schools under the direction of the 
valuable association called Freres des Ecoles Chretiennes and which among 
other advantages has adopted the method of simultaneous teaching, which al- 
Jows them to unite a much Jarger number of children, while their disinterested 
bounty renders the expense much less. It only remains for this association to 
adopt the method of mutual instraction. 
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great economy, an economy the more felt in proportion to the 
number of children that can be united in the same school; we 
shall see that by the dissemination of this method the present 
vacancies in the necessary number of instructers will fill up 
themselves. 

This is a point, gentlemen, which merits great attention, and 
which, perhaps, would also merit some publicity; for many per- 
sons might think and say that your efforts tend to change exist- 
ing institutions, and in that way to alarm and discourage masters 
now in office. Let us then repeat it: nothing of that kind is or 
can be our intention. But, in the first place, the present num- 
ber of primary schools every where, is quite insufficient; we 
hear strangers who travel through France, expressing unani- 
mously their astonishment that the number of establishments 
so necessary to public and private morality, is so small. But 
while we offer some measures which will procure a more solid 
and extensive instruction, we also offer means of multiplying 
establishments by rendering them less expensive, especially in 
situations where a great number of children can be united in the 
same school. It will be possible hereafter to maintain schools 
which are wanting, at least in many communities or in many 
cities; but, in order to open these schools, masters will be ne- 
cessary; urgent demands have already been made upon you, 
and more will be continually made; you wish to be able to answer 
them. If instructers in other places understand their interests 
well, it becomes them to seek in the new method, means of 
perfecting their own establishments. We can certainly only 
applaud such efforts; and we are ready to second them. We 
earnestly hope that those among them who have the true spirit, 
will continue to exercise it, and to exerciseit in the most hon- 
orable and useful way. 

The measures which you will take to prepare new masters, 
seem to be equally applicable to the present masters who may 
demand your assistance. 

I take the liberty of pointing out to you some of these meas- 
ures which appear to me calculated to answer this end, and I 
submit them to the wisdom of your meditations, 

Already vou have charged a special committee to digest, in a 
simple form, a kind of manual, which might be put into the hands 
of schoolmasters, and which might offer an exact and faithful 
description of the exercises. You have felt that the work of 
Lancaster, the translation of which we owe to M. de Liancourt, 
unfortunately does not seem fit for this use. We find that it 
wants order and clearness; besides, it would be necessary to 
VOL, II, 92 
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modify it in a manner corresponding tothe changes which the 
method of Lancaster must go through to be applied to the French 
language. In short, it is not merely the method of Lancaster 
which has just been introduced into France; it has been hap- 
pily associated with that of Dr. Bell, so similar to it, A ju 
dicious choice has been made between the exercises, which be- 
long to each; and by means of the judicious improvements 
which several of our colleges have added to them, the new 
method has taken among us a character which is essentially 
peculiar to it. 

The valuable works of the Counts De Laborde and De Las- 
teyrie, excellent to make the true spirit and the numerous ad- 
vantages of these methods appreciated, do not aim to trace their 
details in a truly practical manner; but they will be sure and 
luminous guides for the compilers of the Practical Manual. 
These compilers will also consult some other foreign works, 
which are not yet translated; and above all, they will study the 
model offered by the school under the direction of Professor 
Martin. They will point out the mechanism of the distribution 
and movements of the pupils, the functions of the master and the 
monitors, the manner of forming these latter, the different kinds 
of exercise of each class, and the rules of discipline. They 
will join to it the signs of the necessary tables, the number, 
quality, and prices of the necessary materials; such as slates, 
pencils, etc. | think we ought to recommend to them to place at 
the end of their work some wood engravings, representing the 
internal arrangements, and the different evolutions of the pupils 
‘We do not doubt that this labor will occupy the zeal of 
those of our colleagues to whom it is confided; but it cannot be 
the affair of a day: it requires the greatest care, and experience 
points out to us every moment some minute improvements which 
remain to be decided upon, which we may hope for, but which 
should be tried before they are placed as rules in the systematic 
plan which will be adopted and recommended by the society. 

Furthermore, although this preliminary labor appears to me in- 
dispensable, I am far from thinking it sufficient. Masters will 
not be formed upon the reading of a book; and it would be dan- 
gerous, perhaps, to commit schools to the management of those, 
who, having seen the method only in the Manual, would not per- 
haps have caught the true spirit of it. It is important, then, 
that they should themselves see the progress and proceed- 
ings of the school asa whole, and in its details; that they 
should receive both the example and counsels of masters already 
impressed with the advantages of the new method; that they 
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should receive from them explanations, and, above all, imbibe 
the noble sentiments, and moral and religious intentions required 
for an employment apparently obscure, but destined to be the 
true means of beneficence and morality. 

You know, gentlemen, that there exist in Germany, a great 
number of seminaries or schools for teachers, for the purpose 
of forming masters. You know the attempt made at Kénisberg 
in Prussia some years ago, under the direction of M. Zeppfel, 
of whom I shall soon have occasion to speak to you in a work 
which I intend to submit to the society, upon primary instruc- 
tion in England. Denmark possesses several institutions of this 
kind. One of the most distinguished administrators of France 
M. De Lezai Marnezia, who took so great a part in all public 
concerns, and whose tragic death has excited such merited regret, 
had formed in Strasburg, in his own jurisdiction, a similar in- 
stitution upon the model of that which exists at Rastadt. I do 
not mean to propose to you to found such an establishment. 
It is not at this moment in our power; perhaps we have not au- 
thority for it; and it is not probable that we shail have the merit 
of suggesting the idea of such an establishment to the first mag- 
istrate of this province, who unites so much knowledge with 
such a generous love of improvement, and who will, doubtless, 
realise this plan in the best way, and at the most suitable time. 
As to ourselves, a simple and easy means is offered us; it enters 
naturally into the course of our exertions, which have no other 
design than the diffusion of knowledge; it consists in admitting 
select persons into schools calculated to serve as models,—in 
procuring them the instruction which they need as a preparation 
to teach in their turn,—in watching over them during this ap- 
prenticeship,—and in introducing them afterwards to persons 
who wish to form new schools. Placed thus between the es- 
tablishments which demand capable masters, and the young 
people who wish to devote themselves to this career, we shall 
serve as mediators and instruments to both. The zeal of some 
founders has already given rise to such demands, and there are 
already subscribers to our bureau. It only remains to organise 
the part you have to act, in order to answer suitably to the con- 
fidence of the former and the wishes of the latter. 

I have said that it would be necessary to admit to this kind 
of apprenticeship only select persons—and this, gentleman, ap- 
pears to me of the highest importance. If you should, indis- 
criminately, offer the new method to all those who would like 
to put it in operation, you would run the risk of placing it in 
hands which might abuse it, and thus acting against the first and 
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most respectable of your intentions. There is much less diffi- 
culty in teaching reading and writing properly, than in guard- 
ing the morality of the lowest classes of the people; and the 
character of the master is much more important than the me- 
thod of instruction. Individuals of depraved manners or doubtful 
character might, by the aid of methods they could learn, obtain 
the direction of schools, and in this way we should bring upon 
society fatal consequences, incurred by the present made to it 
ander our auspices. In the first place, therefore, the candidates 
should first undergo a rigorous examination before your com- 
mittee; they should have authenticated certificates of the correct- 
ness of their lives and manners; any information respecting 
them should be received and encouraged: and then they should 
only be enabled by the vote of: the society to enter the schools 
where there are openings for them. I would make but one ex- 
ception: it is in favor of those who apply to you through the 
public authorities of the provinces, for permission to observe 
this method, and for whom these same authorities shall pledge 
themselves ; and here I will remark that the prefects and may- 
ors, who desire to found new schools upon improved plans, will 
always find much advantage in sending those they have select- 
ed to Paris, rather than in sending to Paris for such. The for- 
mer, having been chosen from the observation of these admin- 
istrators, will be better known; they will have fewer preten- 
sions; they will find themselves replaced in the bosom of their 
families there, to exercise or continue the office of instruction; 
they will also inspire more confidence. 

There, it will be necessary for their number to be so limited 
as not to constrain the superintendent; there, they will be inter- 
rogated from time to time by the same superintendent, in pres- 
ence of your committees. If they wish for recommendations 
from you, they must be really worthy to be acknowledged by 
you. 

This kind of acknowledgement will serve as a security that 
this method will not be misused or rendered discreditable. It 
will be a great convenience, especially at first, to zealous per- 
sons, who, wishing to found schools, desire pupils, and wish to ob- 
them from a source in which they can confide. It will be a 
great advantage to the teachers who shall receive this recom- 
mendation from you, and who will thus be enabled to come for- 
ward securely and honorably. 

You see, gentlemen, that this system is guarded by rigorous 
rules: you cannot open schools to candidates for primary in- 
struction, unless they are suitably recommended; you owe a kind 
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of protection and assistance to those who solicit it, and are at 
the same time worthy of it; you owe your assistance to those 
founders of establishments who demand it of you; but you can- 
not make applications for masters, without being, in your turn, 
in some sort responsible. Such, indeed, was your intention, 
gentlemen, when you formed this society. But the moment 
is come in which you are to realise this intention, in which you 
are to put in active operation this principal branch of the salu- 
tary influence you are cailed to diffuse. The advantages are 
known, the model is in existence, zeal and emulation are ex- 
cited; pupils are wanting,—they present themselves; the means 
of forming them for teachers are ready: we have nothing more 
to do but to open the sources of instruction. 

But, at the same time, for new and select pupils, who, ani- 
mated with a spirit worthy of the institution, will be, as it were, 
your adopted children, or the missionaries of this great improve- 
ment, you will convert your schools into what we may call a 
course of experiments; the sentiments of justice and benevo- 
lence with which you regard present instructers, will doubtless 
induce you to admit them to every competition; and to give 
them an opportunity of knowing how they may bring forward and 
perfect the schools under ‘heir direction. Perhaps some will 
pay little regard to your offers, and persevere obstinately in the 
routine they have blindly followed. The greatest number will 
undoubtedly find in the very situations in which their schools 
are placed, material obstacles in the adoption of what is most 
economical in the new system; but some will profit by it asa 
whole, some will at least borrow from its improvements; and all 
will see what liberality presides over the intentions that animate 
youto these exertions; they will see that you desire not only to 
continue them in their profession, but to aid them in fulfilling 
its duties better. 

The two principal measures which I take the liberty of pro- 
posing to you, gentlemen, are but transitory, as it were; for 
you foresee with reason that, in a few years, the new schools 
themselves will furnish the novices we may be then seeking; 
they will furnish them entirely formed and prepared from infancy 
to follow the directions marked out for them, eager to make others 
share the benefits which they have received: and this will be a 
result which will complete, which will bind together, in all its 
parts, the creation or the renovation invoked by the friends of 
morality and of human nature, and which we flatter ourselves 
to see realised at last. Our aim, then, isto fill up this interval, 
and to shorten its term as much as possible. 
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While urging you, at this time, gentlemen, to put the finishing 
stroke to the foundation of the benevolent work you have un- 
dertaken, while proposing to you to think without delay of ef. 
fecting the instruction of teachers, [ am astonished at the same 
time that I rejoice with you that the moment of forming and exe- 
cuting such plans has arrived, when a few months ago the first 
germ of this happy attempt existed only in our thoughts and our 
wishes; when it is amid so many united obstacles that this seed 
was sown in a land desolated by unexampled misfortunes. At 
least, gentiemen, let us taste the great and pure censolation 
that is granted us, | dare to say it, even beyond our hopes. 
The reward of the good you have already done, and which you 
see rapidly extending, is in the prospect of that which you are 
yet called todo. Providence seems to have bestowed its bles- 
sing upon our efforts; let us then continue, and go on with entire 
confidence. 

I shall conclude by a remark which I think it essential to 
make, though it is well understood by us all: it is that we have 
neither the intention nor the right to prevent the founders or 
principals of schools from observing the formalities prescribed 
by the established regulations of public authority. We shall 
even take particular care that the principals of our schools set 
the example, by conforming to them with scrupulous exactness 


EDUCATION OF FEMALES. 
Intellectual Instruction. 

CurrocraPHy—if we may use so learned a term for so plain 
an art as that of handwriting—is the next branch to which we 
would invite the attention of our readers. It is a department 
which consists so much in the exercise of the hand, that it can 
hardly be classed with propriety under the head of our present 
article; yet it embraces much that is connected with the disci- 
pline of the mind, and it exerts no slight influence on the for- 
mation of the mental character. 

Penmanship, as commonly taught to young ladies, is defec- 
tive in point of elementary exercise, and proceeds too rapidly into 
caligraphy or ornamental execution. ‘Thus, it is not unusual for 
girls who have not yet learned to write a plain legible hand, to 
be permitted to hurry on into a showy exhibition of flourishes 
and fancy work, which, after all, are but poorly executed, and 
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serve rather to render more apparent the imperfections of the 
jetters around which they are placed. 

To make writing a useful and improving exercise to the mind, 
the teacher’s first and chief care should be accuracy of perception, 
and exactness of execution. Every other attainment should be 
subsequent to this, and should be held entirely subordinate. The 
habit of observing with close and persevering attention any 
succession of forms, (and especially when the object is to imi- 
tate them,) constitutes an excellent discipline of all the powers 
employed in expression; and facilitates by association a happy 
formation of style in other departments as well as the one now 
under consideration. There is a peculiar value in the cultiva- 
tion of penmanship, from the very circumstance that it is an ex- 
ercise so mechanical, and so well adapted, therefore, to the 
ability of the young mind. All the elementary efforts of children 
should be closely connected with the exercise of the senses. The eye 
and the hand should be made to minister to the improvement of 
the mind; since if is as yet able to do comparatively little from 
resources purely internal. But all opportunity of mental im- 
provement is denied, when the pupil is hurried over the elements 
in a rapid and superficial manner, end prematurely advanced to 
exercises demanding a higher and vicer perception of proportion 
and of grace. 

An objection of no less weight than the preceding applies to 
the form in which lessons in writing are usually given. Frequent 
repetition of single words and single letters, is no doubt indis- 
pensable to thorough initiation. But, this primary ebject once 
accomplished, the repetition becomes uninteresting and tedious; 
and the scholar consumes much valuable time in writing per- 
petually the same set of single words, while she is left without 
instruction in the common forms of papers useful in domestic 
life, of bills and receipts and business accounts, and not unfre- 
quently of letter writing itself. An alphabetical routine is care- 
fully followed through useless words or awkward and trite max- 
ims, while the pupil might be advantageously employed in copy- 
ing from suitable books, the elements of useful science,—and 
especially in those minuter details which are most apt to eseape 
from the memory. Accuracy and neatness might, with due at- 
tention from teachers, be early rendered habitual in the practice 
of penmanship; and this branch might, atthe same time, be 
made to accelerate instruction in many others. 

Gerocrapuy and History are branches of education which are 
made to contribute less to the improvement of the female mind 
than they might, by methods of instruction more rational and 
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practical than are now commonly adopted. These are depart- 
ments peculiarly appropriate to the circumstances of female life. 
It is from these sources that an attentive sister may draw the 
entertainment and instruction of her younger sister and brothers 
or a mother furnish mental food and pleasure to her children 
It is a knowledge of these that gives woman a respectable place 
in the conversations of the domestic or social circle. These 
branches elevate and expand the mind, without leading it into 
peculiar and professional topics. 

Yet how seldom are these taught so as to render them inter- 
esting and practical. There may be some American mothers, 
but we fear there are very few, who have themselves been taught 
the history of their own country in so interesting a manner as 
to induce them to recount it in a familiar way to their children. 
Nor, indeed, are there many of the fair sex, in any condition of 
life, who seem to enter into the events of American history with 
a generous enthusiasm, such asis naturally caught from the as- 
sociations of childhood. 

The cause of this want of interest in our national history is 
to be traced, we think, to the injurious course of skimming over u 
general history from creation downwards, with little or no atten- 
tion to selection, and with no license for a natural interest in 
what concerns local and national feeling. A much larger pro- 
portion of time and attention than is usually bestowed on the 
history of the United States, or (to select a particular portion) 
on the history of New-England, would be attended with much 
benefit. It would not only favor a more natural progress of the 
mind in learning, but would tend to improve its habits of prac- 
tical observation and direct application, by the influence of as- 
sociation with objects of proximity and of living interest. 

The study of history is too often rendered ineffectual in the 
mind, by being confined to a naked record of events. The study of 
character, the observation of the progress of opinion, the vary- 
ing aspects of the human mind in different stages of society, are 
left too much for personal application in maturer life; but, being 
neglected in youth, the habit of attending to these things is not 
acquired when the time thought proper is arrived: and a want 
of early acquired ease and skill in these mental operations, be- 
comes the very cause of their being so much neglected by 
adults. History, therefore, seldombecomes what it ought to be, 
a deep and copious source of personal instruction, for the forma- 
tion of an elevated character. 

Another neglect, not unusualin the teaching of history, is t 
omission of a thorough acquaintance with chronology, and with al 
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that is usually included under the denomination of antiquities. 
These are th= only means of giving a definite and interesting 
shape to histerical ideas; and for want of these, they are per- 
mitted to fall to pieces and gradually disappear from the mem- 
ory. - 

tinder is a department of instruction in which little was 
formerly done for the cultivation of the minds of females. Its 
utmost common extent was the rule of three; and all the lessons 
given were a casual explanation of a hard rule, or the perform- 
ance of a pattern sum. _In the education of boys, this inade- 
quate instruction was a less evil than in that of girls: the former 
being enabled, by subsequent discipline, to look back with some- 
thing like an intelligent review of their early progress; while 
the latter, being denied this privilege were permitted barely to 
discover what a puzzling thing arithmetic was. 

The inductive method of teaching has happily put an end to much 
of this evil; and the simple and intelligible works now compiled 
on this system, enable teachers te impart to their scholars much 
excellent mental discipline along with their exercises in arith- 
metic. Public sentiment, too, has had its share in the improve- 
ment of this branch of education, by the wider and more liberal 
course of study now accorded to the female sex, and the con- 
sequent permission to pursuethis branch to a greater extent than 
formerly; and, indeed, to bound it by no limits, but those of taste 
and expediency. The female mind, as far at least, as the 
higher order of schools is concerned, may now be considered 
as privileged to all the benefits of thorough mathematical disci- 
pline, and to the free study of the various branches allied to it. 

On the method of instruction in arithmetic, it is unnecessary 
to say any thing to teachers provided with the works of Colburn 
—the books are, in this case, an adequate guide to those expe- 
dients best adapted to the mind, in its discipline for active use- 
fulness in life. 

Rueroric is a branch which is usually included in the list of 
studies for female schools of the higher order. It is unneces- 
sary to remind our readers that this department is commonly re- 
stricted to a formal course of lessons, from Blair and Walker, 
with perhaps an occasional or weekly attempt at composition, 
and sometimes a little systematic but mechanical practice in 
reading or recitation. The great evil here is that teachers 
forget that expression, whether read or written, cannot be nat- 
urally cultivated without direct reference to that which is ex- 
pressed—that cultivation in reading is made to consist in certain 
artificial modifications of voice, according to rule, and performed 
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separately from the meaning of what isread. The tones of gen- 
uine elocution, it is forgot, demand two things chiefly—that 
the piece read be fully wnderstuod, and that it be thoroughly felt; 
that the reading be not a mechanical result of rules, but the 
natural expression of mind and heart. All the minor details usu- 
ally treated as so important in school books on the art of reading, 
are altogether insignificant, compared to these; and many of 
them are the mere offspring of fastidiousness and affectation. 
A simple, unpretending, natural style of reading, is most effec- 
tually taught by early accustoming children to read pieces which 
they understand and like, and by familiar directions for avoiding 
unmeaning and objectionable tones. ‘The chief injury to the 
style of reading among children, is entailed on them by the at- 
tempt to read formal pieces which they do not understand, and in 
which the language is entirely different from that of common life. 
Here is the true origin of the difficulty which mothers olten feel 
in endeavoring to instruct or entertain their children by read- 
ing to them, and of the rarity of that accomplishment so useful 
and so agreeable in young women ,—the power of reading in an 
easy, graceful, and interesting manner. 

Composition, too, is much hindered by artificial methods of 
teaching. It is practised as a separate art—as a thing that can 
exist apart from the thoughts it is intended to convey, The 
making of a sentence, rather than the expressing of a thought, 
is the object of the pupil’s anxiety. Hence the tormenting dif- 
ficulty of first attempts, and the prevalent dislike for this sort of 
exercise. In some schouls, it is the custom after a few week’s 
practice in parsing, for the teacher to signify that on such a day 
he shall expect ‘ a composition’ to be presented by a given class, 
or perhaps he gives out a subject. But the pupils have received 
no instruction on the cultivation of thought; they have not been 
trained to this as an exercise; and they find that neither 
thoughts nor words will come when wanted. Nor is the case 
much better where a learner’s first exercises are made to consist 
in getting up commonplace thoughts and trite expressions, by the 
help of a succession of topics. 

Poverty of thought and language, and affected and bookish 
style are the usual consequences of such instruction.—A full 
mind is the only true source of fluent expression; and regular and 
gradual training is all that the teacher can really furnish. Nar- 
ralive and descriplive subjects are the only ones natural to young 
minds; and first endeavors, even in these, should go no farther 
than recapilulating the thoughts of other writers; the next step 
should be to express what they have personally seen or heard; and 
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the, systematic treatment of didactic themesshould be postponed, 
tilla regular course of menta! training can be received, through 
means of logic and intellectual philosophy. 

If this branch of which we are now treating, and that which 
we have just mentioned, were kept more subordinate, in educa- 
tion, the result would be much more favorable to good expres- 
sion in both cases. If, for instance, a class were to read pro- 
fessedly for iustruction or entertainment on a given subject, 
rather than for improvement in the exercise of reading,—if the 
piece, by judicious explanation and amplification, were made to 
take deep hold of the miud; the true tones of the meaning, with 
all their particular constituents, would come forth more easily 
and readily, than if the declared object was a ‘ drill’ in reading. 
So in composition. Let the teacher require of the pupils an 
oral or a written recapitulation of a pleasing story for its own 
sake; let the cultivation of style rather be kept out of sight; and 
the expressions will be natural, chaste, and easy; and the errors 
few and unimportant. It is unnecessary to say how far this is 
from an anxious and exhausting search after words, and its con- 
sequent feebleness and affectation of manner. 

Whether the ancient LancuaGes ought to be studied by fe- 
males, is a question with regard to which there is now, we be- 
lieve, very little difference of opinion. This department of in- 
tellectual cultivation is advantageous to every mind; it refines 
and elevates the tenor of thought and expression; it infuses 
taste; and, by the power of association, furnishes the imagina- 
tion with beautiful images. The high mental and moral charac- 
ter of the better order of classical writings, has also a silent but 
powerful influence over the dispositions and the character of the 
young. 

In several respects classical reading is as valuable to the fe- 
male sex as tothe male. It imparts accuracy and gracefulness 
of style, and consequently opens the mind to the improving in- 
fluence of these qualities in all writing. But its practical utility 
in facilitating a full understanding of our own language, is an 
argument of no less weight, than that which is founded merely 
on the general consideration of intellectual improvement. And, 
after all that can be said about the aid which may be obtained 
from a partial knowledge of grammar, and the occasional use 
of a dictionary, there is no shorter or surer way of acquiring a 
familiar knowledge of etymology, than a reasonable extent of 
reading in the classics. What this extent is, in particular cases, 
depends much on the circumstances and the mental character 
ef individuals, as well as on a just proportioning of time to the 
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various branches of education, according to their greater or less 
importance in reference to the useful purposes of life. 

The French and the Italian, among modern languages, 
have justly claimed a share of attention in the education of fe- 
males. ‘i‘he extensive usefulness of the cue, and the attractive 
elegance of the other, render them indispensable in all schools 
of a higher order; and of late years the German language has 
become hardly less important from the increasing desire to pe- 
ruse the noble productions of genius with which it abounds. 
But, indeed, there is none of the cotemporaneous Janguages 
of Europe, which an enhghtened friend to female improvement 
would not regard as widening the field of rational and profitable 
cultivation; provided the new acquirement did not cost the neg- 
lect of something more directly useful. 

When we consider the female sex as the natural guardians 
of the opening faculties of infancy, the srupy or THE HUMAN 
MIND becomes a very desirable branch of useful education. 
Natural and rational methods of government and discipline,—~ 
things so essential to the happiness and improvement of child- 
ren—must be founded on a knowledge of the mind, its tenden- 
cies and habits. This knowledge, we are aware, is often ac- 
quired without much aid from study or books; and it is not the 
learning of a formal treatise on iniellectual philosophy or on logic 
that will suit the purpose, now contemplated. The practical 
parts of these sciences, however, would be useful in this way ; 
and an attentive study of these would render every sister and 
every mother more useful to the little beings whe are daily de- 
pendent on them for instruction and happiness. 

The study of NaTuRE, in its various departments, is a source 
of instruction and enjoyment, from which no mind should be ex- 
cluded, and least of all the minds which usually may give a di- 
rection to the propensities of childhood, and which ought to be 
furnished with every advantage for obtaining a pleasing ascen- 
dancy over the dawn of character. Every means of attracting 
and fixing the attention, is something added to maternal influ- 
ence, and its important results on life. Chemistry, botany, 
mineralogy, zoology, physical geography, astronomy, are all of great 
use in the enlargement and elevation of the mind; and the ele- 
ments of all these sciences may betaught in a familiar way to 
young children. There are few adult females who might not by 
these aids promote the improvement and happiness of a son, a 
brother, or a sister; and few whom a knowledge of these sub- 
jects would not render more interesting and instructive com- 
panions and friends. 
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The method of teaching which is to be preferred in all these 
departments, is that which depends least on books, and most on 
actual observation and expermmeni; and which when objects them- 
selves cannot be obtained, resorts to representaiionsof them. ‘The 
common superticial method of ‘ running over’ a volume or a few 
chapters oi a wrilien work on such subjects, and resting content 
with the knowledge acquired in this way, is hardly of any reat 
benefit; as it communicates |ittle actual information, and tends 
rather to pedantry than to imtelligence and usefulness. 

In this brief enumeration of the intellectual branches of fe- 
male instruction, we have not mentioned several, perhaps many 
things which would be beneticia! to the female mind. We would 
not, however, restrict avy pupil to the subjects we have men- 
tioned; we have rather selected the most common and the most 
important as specimens of the manner of rendering education 
practice] and useful; and anything which, in any case, can con- 
tribute to this great end, sheuld not be considered as foreign to 
the purpose of female education. 

At the same time, we would not be understoood as intimating 
that we consider all the branches we have particularised as es- 
sential in every case. The situation and character of individ- 
uals, and the demands arising from these, must all be carefully 
consulted by parents and teachers, in order to attain the true 
objects of education. And instructers should never suffer them- 
selves to forget that the formation of moral and intellectual char- 
acter depends more on the method of teaching, than on the 
branches or the books which may happen to be selected. 

AccoMPLISHMENTs, as they are called, are, we think, matters 
of real importance, if they are such as to give greater interest 
or greater influence to female character. But we are far from 
thinking that a little poor or even tolerable playing on any in- 
strument, a little inaccurate drawing, or any other imperfect at- 
tempt in any of the departments of art, is an accomplishment. 
Talents and taste are both needed here; and individuals who 
possess neither, had much better resort to something else, as a 
means of increasing persona! attractions, or of contributing to 
the enjoyment of others. Not that we would discourage any- 
thing by which taste may be cultivated or cherished. All we 
mean to say, is, that there is usually too much anxiety about ac- 
complishments, to the neglect of the great points which consti- 
tute a sensible and agreeable woman.—Music and painting ex- 
ert a powerful, though gentle, influence on the mind; and much 
of their effects may, no doubt, be beneficially experienced without 
high talent or excessive labor. In this way, a young lady will 
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be sure to keep these things in their proper place, as altogether 
subordinate; in which case no reasonable objection can be made 
to the cultivation of them. 

Needlework and domestic economy, though commonly considered 
as very humble accomplishments, if admitted to be such at all— 
are indispensable to every lady who would maintain an intelli- 
gent control of what is peculiarly her province in the great busi- 
ness of promoting human happiness. There are, perhaps, 
instances in which an illiberal view of female character and 
influence, assigns too much attention to these objects—mechan- 
ical as indeed they are, and inferior to useful mental acquire- 
ments. But the prevailing error seems rather to be that of 
slighting or neglecting these branches, as unworthy the notice of 
a young lady who expects to entrust such affairs to the manage- 
ment of others. 

How injurious this mistake is, appears sometimes in after 
life, when a reverse of circumstances gives, perhaps, a high 
value to personal ability, rendering it an eflicient substitute 
for wealth. Independently, however, of all such considerations, 
these departments of education are valuable from their decided 
tendency to cherish feminine traits of disposition, and the attract- 
ive though humble virtues of domestic life—the great sphere of 
woman’s usefulness, and that in which her worth is most deeply 
and permanently felt—A well informed and well cultivated 
mind, therefore, accessible to every pure and generous influ- 
ence, and expressing itself in a refined and amiable character, is 


the object to which every effort of parents and teachers, as well 
as of pupils, should be directed, through the whole course of edu- 
cation, 


REVIEWS. 


1. A History of the United States of America; on a plan adapted 
to the capacity of Youth; and designed to aid the memory by 
systematic Arrangement and interesting Associations. By Rev. 
Charles A. Goodrich. Fourteenth Edition. 18mo. pp. 316. 
1826. Hartford, S. G. Goodrich. 


2. History of the United States from their first settlement as Col- 
onies to the cession of Florida in 1821; comprising every impor- 
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tant political Event; with a progressive View of the Aborigines, 
‘Population, Religion, Agriculture, and Commerce ; of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature ; occasional Bwgraphies, &c., and a co- 
pious alphabetical Index. By William Grimshaw, Author of 
a History of England. Revised Edition. 12mo. pp. 308. 1826, 
Philadelphia. John Grigg. 


3. History of the United States from their first settlement as Colonies 
lo the close of the war wilh Great Britain m 1815, to which is 
added Questions adapted to the use of schools. 12mo. pp. 305. 
1827. New-York: Collins and Hannay. 


We commence withthe general remark with which we closed 
our last article on the above works. They all come under the 
censure of being written in a formal uninteresting style, having 
none of that peculiar power over the mind which, felt in the soul 
of the nation whose genius has civilized the world, created for 
historians an inspiring muse. We very much doubt whether 
any of those tones, that exalted Clio to a place among the 
Nine, would be drawn forth in the human soul by the pages 
now under consideration. 

But it is not just to condemn authors for falling below a 
standard which the public demand has not set up. The books 
before us are positively not adapted to the purpose for which 
they are designed. They are not the books from which the 
youth of our country can gain adequate impressions of their high 
spirited ancestry. We believe they would deaden the spirit of 
patriotism, rather than excite it. Much less would they deepen 
and refine it. But still they have the merit of corresponding 
pretty exactly to the demands of teachers. Mr. Goodrich’s 
work has passed through fourteen editions. We lament the 
proof afforded by this circumstance of the low tone of the schools 
of New-England. We fee! that some highly gifted individual 
must seize this department of education and breathe through it 
the free and informal spirit which naturally belongs to American 
history. That individual would rank in after ages as one of the 
creators of the American mind; for our political institutions will 
avail nothing to us, if they are not impregnated always by the 
same spirit that originated them. 

We have given to Mr. Goodrich’s book the first place, not 
only because it was published first, but because it makes the 
most pretension: the title page promises even more than we have 
set down ‘ General Views of the Aborigines, of the Progress 
of Manners, Religion, Trade and Commerce, Agriculture, Arts 
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and Manufactures, Population, and Education.’ The facts of 
of the history are arranged in eleven periods, beginning at Co- 
lumbus’ discovery, and ending with Monroe’s administration. 
This part is in large print. The ‘ interesting associations’ and 
‘general views’ follow in a smaller type. The whole is com- 
prehended in three hundred and sixteen 18mo. pages. The 
latter circumstance may perhaps convey to our readers a sufli- 
ciently explicit commentary upon the manner in which it is ex- 
ecuted. An abridgement of the history of our own country, we 
think, is a very absurd thing. Yet it may serve a few useful 
purposes. But no useful purpose can be served by not calling 
things by their right names. 

We have something of the same fault to find with Mr. Grim- 
shaw’s book. Its title page promises more than three hundred 
and eight pages can perform. He begins with the history of 
astronomy, navigation, and geography, followed by an ac- 
count of the Voyages of Columbus, abridged, apparently, from 
Robertson’s two first Books, and not improved. In passing, we 
will take the opportunity of saying to instructers that Robertson’s 
is a very good book to read tochildren and young people. Some 
omissions would be judicious. In some instances, it would be 
better to leave out the whole of the First Book. And in all 
cases the narrative should be read connectedly; as well as those 
books which describe the original state of the country. It will 
also be found expedient, we think, to omit reading the book 
upon the principles of the Spanish government, in regard to 
their conduct towards the colonies, that being a subject for 
mature age. 

In the cursory view of the history of the United States which 
Mr. Grimshaw has given, there is discernible an attempt to be 
interesting, and not entirely without success in some parts. But 
this is evidently a secondary matter, and although it is not dif- 
fuse and informal enough for the pupil’s own use, it wants, on 
the other hand, as a mere detail of facts, the clearness of the 
Prize History. 

To all those instructers who think it a great object to give 
the outline of those events which have occurred within the last 
two hundred and twenty years, the Prize History will be con- 
sidered valuable. A general account is given of the settlement 
and early circumstances of each of the thirteen original states 
is so many different chapters. Then follows a chapter on the 
French war of 1756—63; then two chapters on the causes and 
preliminaries of the revolution, followed by seven chapters on 
the revolutionary war. Seventeen pages give the outline of 
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the circumstances and course of reasoning leading to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, and Washington’s administration. 
The administrations of Adams and Jefferson, with a part of 
Madison’s, are despatched in fifteen pages. Then follow three 
chapters upon the war of 1812—13—14; and the whole is con- 
cluded by an Appendix, giving the author’s views of the pre- 
sent state of the country, in the various departments of its polit- 
tical condition, and in respect to its literature and moral char- 
acter, As a summary of important facts, this book might be 
useful in the last stages of an historical course. But this is the 
only use it would be expedient to make of it in a school. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


HIGH SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH. 


A. Ross Carson, L. L. D. F. A. 8. E. & F.R.S. E. Rector. 
George Irvine, Benjamin Mackay, M 
Samuel Lindsley, A.M. William Pyper, A. M. f uae 

Andrew M’Kean, Zeacher of writing and accounts. 


The Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council, in announcing to 
the public the following improved course of study and table of fees 
for the High School, suggested by the Rector and Masters, have to 
state, that in enacting the new regulations, they have been actuated 
by the view of increasing the advantages which this institution holds 
out to the youth of this city and the country at large. 

In framing the plan, two leading objects have been kept in 
view ;—first, to introduce into this ancient and celebrated semina- 
ry such additional branches, as, without interfering in the slightest 
degree with the leading department of study—classical literature— 
should serve, still farther, to expand the mind, refine the taste, and 
extend the knowledge of the pupil, and secondly to preserve the 
fees within those moderate limits, which ought to characterise a great 
national establishment. These objects, the patrons conceive, will 
be completely attained under the new arrangements. 

The classes for general knowledge, embracing English literature, 
history, and geography, conducted by the classical masters and’ex- 
tended over a space of four years, cannot fail to prove of the most 
essential benefit to the intellectual improvement of the pupil, and 
serve agreeably to diversify without sensibly augmenting the labor 

VOL, I, 94 
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of his classical studies, The same remark is applicable to the 
French. By introducing that language at an early age, and devot- 
ing to it a small portion of time during a series of years, the pupil 
will be enabled to attain, at a trifling expense, a very important ac- 
quisition, which might not otherwise have been placed within his 
reach. 

The admirable accommodation in the new school now erecting, 
will greatly facilitate the practical operation of the improved system, 
by enabling the masters to adapt their instructions to the diversi- 
fied talents of the pupils, and to turn every moment of time to the 
best possible account. 

By an equitable modification of the charges for writing and 
arithmetic, and by abolishing the Candlemas fee, and other small 
payments, the important branches which have been introduced, will 
make very little addition to the present aggregate expense of the 
school ; while to the pupil, who confines himself to the strictly 
classical course with writing and arithmetic, the expense will be 
considerably diminished. 

It may be proper to remark, that attendance on the additional 
classes is, as it has always been on those of writing and arithmetic, 
entirely optional ; thus securing to the public, in all these branches, 
the benefits of free and unfettered competition. 

The establishment of a separate class for arithmetic and the ele- 
ments of mathematics, is prospectively contemplated, and will be 
carried into effect as soon as circumstances permit. 

In conclusion, the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council, con- 
ceive themselves justified in stating, that, in point of simplicity and 
efficiency of system, moderation of fee, and excellence of accom- 
modation, the High Schoo! of Edinburgh will bear an advantageous 
comparison with any classical seminary in the empire. 


Outline of the course of study in the High School, (commencing 1st. Oct. 1827.) 
First Year. 

1, Latin. 

2 General knowledge ;—embracing English Grammar—Roman 
History, to the close of the republic—Outline of Modern 
Geography. 

3. French. 


Second Year. 
1. Latin. 
2. General Knowledge ;—English Grammar—Roman History to 
the close of the empire—Outline of Ancient Geography. 
3. French, 


Third Year. 
1. Latin—Greek. 
2. General Knowledge ;—English Composition—-History of 
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Greece to the end of the Peloponnesian war—Particular Ge- 
ography of Europe and Asia. 
3. French. 


Fourth Year. 

1. Latin and Greek—Roman Antiquities. 

2. General Knowledge ;—English Literature and Composition— 
History of Greece till it became a Roman Province—Particu- 
lar Geography of Africa and America. 

3. French. 


Fifth and Sixth Years. 
Reetor’s Class. 

The higher Greek and Latin Classics—Antiquities— Ancient 
Geography—Composition in Prose and Verse in the Greek, 
Latin, and English Languages. 

Table of High School Fees, (Commencing 1st. Oct. 1827.) 
The four Junior Classes. 


per quarter, 
LatinandGreek, . . . £0 150 
General Knowledge, per quarter, 0 50 Attendance 
French, — do. O 26 § Optional. 


Rector’s Class. 
Latin, ° A - P ; #0160 
Greek, per annum, ° ‘ , 110 ; Attendance 
Geography, do. ; : 1 104 Optional. 


Writing and Arithmetic Class. 
One houra day, . : . £0 76 Attendance 
Two hours a day, ‘ ° ‘ 0 10 6 § Optional. 


Matriculation 5s. per annum.—Payable at Entry, for Janitor, 
Cleaning Library, Maps, Models, &c. 
No other dues whatever. 


City Chambers, 
Edin. July 18, 1827. [Advertisement of the E. H. School. 





LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
The following is a list of the professors already appointed of the 
London University. 
Greek Language, Literature, and Antiquities, Mr. Long, of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, Professor of Greek in the University of 
Charlottesville, America.—Natural ‘Philosophy and Astronomy, 
the Rev. Dr. D. Lardner, of Trinity College, Dublin.—-Jurispru- 
dence and Law of Nations, Mr. Austin Barrister.—English Law, Mr. 
Amos Barrister.—Political Economy, Mr. M’Culloch.—Botany and 
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Vegetable Physiology, Dr. William Jackson Hooker, Profes:or of 
Botany in the University of Glasgow.—Zoology, Dr. R. E. Grant. 
—Anatomy and Physiology, Morbid and Comparative Anatomy, 
Surgery, Mr. Charles Bell, Professor to the Royal College of Sur- 
eons, Dr. John Frederick Meckell, Professor of Anatomy and 
bysiology in the University of Halle in Saxony, Mr. Patterson, late 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in the University of Maryland, 
U. S.—Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Dr. J. Conolly.—Mid- 
wifery,and the Diseases of Women and Children, Dr. D. Davis. — 
Materia Medica and Pharmacy, Dr. A. Thomson—On Engineering, 
and the application of Mechanical Philosophy to the Arts, Mr. 
Millington. Christian Observer. 


PROFESSOR JARDINE. 


* * * While thus bearing our testimony to the Christian ex- 
cellence of one of our instructers, we cannot forbear also recording 
our grateful recollections of another of our revered teachers, George 
Jardine, Esq., Professor of Logic in the University of Glasgow. 
Full of years and honors, this venerable man departed this life on 
the 23d January, aged 85. It isa scripture declaration, ‘ Thou 
shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honor the face of the old 
man ;’ and we know no one, to whom those who have enjoyed the 
benefit of his instructions, have more gladly paid these marks of 
deference and respect. For ourselves, we remember with pleasure, 
the improvement we derived from the teachings of.‘ that old man 
eloquent,’ and we are confident, that no one who marked his faith- 
ful discharge of the duties of his important station, the kindness 


which distinguished his behavior to his students, the deep interest 
he evinced in their improvement, and the benevolent joy which 
beamed on his countenance, at the efforts of opening intellect, can 
dwell upon bis memory, without feelings of gratitude and venera- 
tion. We cannot form a better wish for his successor, than that 
the mantle of Elijah may fall upon Elisha. Christian Pioneer. 


COMMON SCHOOLS IN VERMONT. 


Extract from Governor Butler’s Speech, October, 1827. * Ed- 
ucation is of too great importance ever to escape the notice of 
wise legislators. Many among the well informed have thought 
our laws deficient as they regard the expenditure of public money 
raised for the support of common schools—that a proper board 
should be appointed, in each county or town for the examination of 
those who are to be employed as instructers ; and that every town 
should appoint suitable persons to visit the schools. Should it be 
thought that an act to effect these objects would render the expen- 
diture of the public money more useful to the community, you have 
the example of some of our sister states for your encouragement 
in trying the experiment.’ 
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The Goveroor has mentioned. the subject of common schools 
in such a manner as seems to prepare the way very happily for its 
being brought before the House in the shape best calculated to se- 
eure general attention and favor. For this, at least, he deserves 
our gratitude. 

There are evi's and defects in our common schools which legis- 
lative enactmen!s can never remedy, and on them we hope ere 
long to see the appropriate agencies brought to bear. Yet there 
is much that may be done by law—and the language of the Gov- 
ernor is such as to induce the hope that something may be done 
now. The discussions in the Legislature last fall, and in the news- 
papers since tbat time, have doubtless had their effect.—Vt, Chron, 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS OF BOSTON, 


The Semi-Annual Examination of these useful and popular schools 
by the Standing Committee, was concluded on the 6th, and their 
Report made to and accepted by the Primary School Committee at 
their quarterly meeting, Oct. the 16th. From this R eport it appears 
that the number of schools belonging to this establishment is now 
56, in which are taught at the public expense 3236 children of both 
sexes—viz. 1630 girls and 1606 boys; being an average of 58 to 
each school. In this number, are included three schools at South 
Boston ; one on the Mill Dam, in which from its location, there are, 
necessarily, many pupiis of more advanced ages, with correspond- 
ing studies ;—and two African schools at the westerly part of the 
City, containing 125 girls and boys, who are now more regular in 
their attendance, and are fitted at these, as other children, for a 
higher schoo!. 

About one fourth of the whole number of pupils in these schools 
are annually qualified for the grammar schools of the City, to which 
they are admitted without examination by a Certificate of Recom- 
mendation from the Primary Committee, which is the highest reward 
they have it in their power to bestow. The annual expense to the 
City for their support, including salaries, rent, fuel, &c., is $250 
for each school, being less than 5 dollars to each pupil. Total, 
14,000 dollars per annum. They are taught by females, and re- 
ceive children of either sex, between four and seven or eight years 
of age. By their number and convenient location the youngest 
are enabled to attend at all seasons of the year; and this is, per- 
haps, one of the best features of the system: for it brings the first 
rudiments of knowledge so near to the doors of all those who need 
it, that they who are not determined to keep their children in ig- 
norance, have no excuse for neglecting to begin, or to continue the 
work of education. Attention is paid by the teachers and committee 
to the health and morals of the children, as well as to their mental 
improvement ; and the increasing interest and estimation in which 
these institutions are held, is the best evidence, that neither the 
expense nor exertions are misapplied or ineffectual. 
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The following are the concluding remarks of the Report. ‘In 
conclusion, we take the liberty to remind the Committee of the 
immense importance of these schools, not only as a component part 
of our excellent system of school education ; but as they must, in 
the natural order of events, furnish so important a portion of the 
future elements of society. The children who pass through our 
primary schools, from their numbers alone, are destined to exert a 
great influence in this or some other community. In these semi- 
naries, they are laying the foundation not merely of their intellectual, 
but of their moral characters. And a large proportion of them are 
likely here to take that ultimate direction of their moral principles, 
which they will follow through life ; and which must necessarily de- 
termine the kind of influence they are hereafter to exert. In this 
view of the subject, the relation in which we stand to them and 
which we have voluntarily assumed, is highly responsible ; for on 
our faithful discharge of duty they may greatly depend for the ru- 
diments of character ;—for th. se principles and habits, which are 
hereafter to govern and guide them. To us they confidently look, 
and their instructers Jikewise, for counsel and encouragement, and 
may they never look in vain. The effect of our attention and fidel- 
ity, which we cannot fail to perceive in the greater activity and 
devotedness of the instructers, and the increased diligence and at- 
tention of the children, is a sufficient inducement to our persever- 
ance ; and but few of us, it is presumed, cun exert a more salutary 
and permanent influence in the same time, in our sepatate voca- 
tions, in the very few hours a year, which we are required to give 
to these schools.’ 


PERIODICAL WORKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Among works of this class which it is interesting to take notice 
of at this season of the year, as closing a twelvemonth’s course of 
instruction and entertainment to the young, we would mention the 
Youth’s Friend, published in Philadelphia ; the Juvenile Magazine, 
in Utica ;_ the Children’s Friend, in Albany ; and the Child’s Maga- 
zine, in New-York. ‘These juvenile periodicals have been very 
successful during the year, and are daily extending the usefulness 
of Sunday schools. 

To the above we would add the Juvenile Miscellany, published 
in Boston ; which, though according to its title more miscellaneous 
in its character, has aimed steadily and successfully at the im- 
provement of childhood. 

A juvenile souvenir, by the intelligent editor of the last mentioned 


work, has just been published. 





NOTICES. 
WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Arithmetic, in which the principles of operating by Numbers are 
analytically explained and synthetically applied ; thus combining 
the advantages to be derived both from the Inductive and Synthetic 
Mode of Instructing. Designed for the use of Schools and Acad- 
emies in the United States. By Daniel Adams, M. D. 12mo. pp. 
264. 1827. Keene, N. H. John Prentiss. 


Mr. Adams has very much improved his arithmetic. We would particu- 
larly point out to instructers the ingenious division table, which will silently pre- 
pare the pupil to understand the principle of the’ Notation of Vulgar Fractions. 
This is a part of arithmetic which many children do not easily comprehend, 
even though familiar with vulgar fractions in mental processes ; and instructers 
who are interested in their pupils, know that such apparently small matters 
are great evils to children. 


Liber Primus, or a First Book of Latin Exercises; prepared for 
the use of Schools and Academies. By Joseph Dana, A. M. Fifth 
Edition, Stereotype, corrected and improved. 12mo. pp. 192. 
1827. Boston. J. H, A. Frost. 


Besides the exceedingly neat execution of this edition, the following improve- 
ments have been made on the work: ‘ the translation is omitted; the Fables, 
instead of ending now begin the third part; the accents, usual in Latin books, 
have been adopted; and various alterations are made in the Dictionary, that 
it may conform in all respects, to Adam’s Latin Graummar.? 

These are decided improvements; but this book, good as it is, might, it 
seems to us, be stil] farther improved by substituting something else for the 
* fables,’ which, though very conversational and familiar in their style, are, 
perhaps, on that very account, too idiomatic and hard in phraseology, for so 
early a stage of the learner’s progress. ‘The * promiscuous sentences’ are dull 
reading and dry Latin, compared to what might very easily be found in the ju- 
venile abridgements of Grecian or Roman history. 


Secondary Lessons, or the Improved Reader, intended as a Se- 
quel to the Franklin Primer, By a Friend of Youth. 18mo. pp. 
197. 1827. Greenfield. Phelps and Clark. 


The author of this book has evidently paid much attention to the elementary 
part of instruction in reading ; and his present compilation contains much mat- 
ter calculated to be generally useful. We have no hesitation in saying, how- 
ever, that this attempt is not in all respects so happy as that of the Primer. 

The subjects of some of the lessons are rather tediously discussed ; and the 
inflections are often falsely marked, particularly in the case of the circumflex, 
which needs so much taste and discrimination ; and which is so sparingly used 
excepting only in the colloquial tones peculiar to New-England.—With these 
exceptions, the work seems well adapted to common and primary schools ; 
the capacity, and the feelings of childhood, as well as a natural and regular 
progress in knowledge, being carefully observed by the compiler. 
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Five Hundred progressive Exercises in Parsing, adapted to Mur- 
ray’s and other approved treatises of English Grammar. By Jobn 
Frost. i6mo. pp. 36. 1827. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Little, 


and Wilkins. 


These exercises will be found of great assistance in training children to ac- 
curacy and fluency in parsing. The language selected is mostly familiar ; and 
the words of every lesson, therefore, are better adapted to the capacity and 
the progress of young pupils, than is the case in exercise books which contain 
abstract sentiments and formal phraseology. 


Easy Lessons in Geography and History, by Question and 
Answer. Designed for the use of the younger classes in the New= 
England schools. Second Edition, revised and improved. To 
which are prefixed the Elements of Linear Drawing. By Joseph 
Allen, minister of Northborough, Massachusetts. {8mo. pp. 54. 
1827. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Little, and Wilkins. 


This excellent little work was mentioned in its first edition, at p. 447, of our 
present volume. To add any thing to what we have there said would be un- 
necessary. The present edition is improved chiefly by the addition of the 
treatise on drawing, by which even young children may be aided in understand- 
ing the delineation of a map, if notin attempting it themselves. All such means 
of giving early education a useful and practical turn, are of great value. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Aunt Mary’s Tales for the entertainment and improvement of 
little Girls. Addressed to her Nieces. Second American, from 
the third London edition. 18mo, pp. 170. 1827. New-York. 
QO. A. Roorback. 


The first of these tales—entitled * The expected Governess’—contains ma- 
ny useful hints to parents and teachers, besides much excellent instruction 
both of a scientific and of a moral kind. The power of tenderness and pa- 
tience over juvenile disposition, is strikingly and beautifully illustrated in the 
governess, who succeeds in obtaining an entire ascendancy, through measures 
addressed chiefly to reason and affection. 

The second tale— The Twin Sisters, or Envy and Emulation’—proves the 
utter insufficiency of emulation as a substitute for filial affection. The desire 
of reward perverting the disposition of a child, has seldom been more strikingly 
illustrated, than in this story. Wecan only regret that it sanctions the be- 
stowiog of rewards, by the manner in which it is closed. 


Stories from Scripture, on an improved plan. Old Testament. 
18mo. pp. 179. 1827. Boston and New-York. Munroe and Fran- 
cis and C. S. Francis. 

This interesting little volume contains much instructive matter suited to the 
minds of children, It is prepared with much care for its peculiar class of read- 
ers, and furnishes to the teachers of Sunday schools, as well as to parents, a 
biographical series of scripture sketches, which must be very serviceable in 
— children too young to peruse with much benefit the sacred writings 
themselves, 
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‘The corresponding volume on the New Testament, is now, we understand, 
in the press. 


NOTICES. 





The Little Girl who was taught by Experience. 18mo. pp. 50. 
1827. Boston. Bowles and Dearborn. 


The lessons of wisdom to a wayward disposition are very naturally and 
effectually taught in this story. The example of the bad consequences of wil- 
fulness and selfishness, may have a salutary effect on thoughtless minds. 


Food for the Young, adapted to the mental capacities of tender 
years. By a Mother. 18mo. pp. 144. 1827. Boston and New- 
York. Munroe and Francis and C. S. Francis. 


It is a peculiar recommendation of this volume that it is so well adapted to 
very young children, presenting in a very lively and interesting manner, much 
useful information. It would have been better, perhaps, to have introduced 
the substance of * Mr. Selby’s’ adventures as matter of fact, (which it really 
is,) but accommodated in style to the capacities of juvenile readers. A child 
who has happened to read such anecdotes in the original works from which 
they are taken, may form a prejudice against the author as apparently resort- 
ing to imposture. 


Tales for Ellen. By the author of ‘ Ellen, the Young Godmother,” 
‘ The Young Naturalist,’ &c. Vol. I. Containing ‘ Harry the Peas- 
ant ;’‘ Ellen and George, or the Game at Cricket ;’ * The Little Blue 
Bag.’ Vol. Il. Containing ‘ Poor Old Peggy, or the Discovery ;’ ‘ A 
Boat to Richmond, or the Excursion ;’ ‘ Christmas a Happy Time.’ 
18mo. pp. 140 and 130. 1827. Boston and New-York. Munroe & 
Francis and Charles S, Francis. 


These tales, like the other productions of their author, (Alicia Catherine 
Mant,) are strikingly true to nature in the simple and kind expression of feel- 
ing ; and they convey much pleasing information happily selected for young 
minds. 

* Harry, the peasant,’ teaches the evils of rashness, but the unfailing happi- 
ness of a firm and virtuous disposition; the ‘Game at Cricket’ is a useful 
though cheerful lesson on self-government, in regard to the passions; and the 
* Little Blue Bag’ inculcates the necessity of resolute self-denial about childish 

tifications. The ‘ Discovery’ exhibits the errors of prepossession and pre- 
Judice ; the ‘ Excu-sion’ delineates the ascendancy gained over a spoiled child, 
by her brother, who, though rather too good for reality, has learned that ex- 
cessive indulgence is ruin to the disposition; and * Christmas a Happy Time? 
resents the cheerful holidays of old England, in a very pleasing and instruct- 
ive light. 

The pablishers, we observe, have printed these tales so as to furnish them 

singly when required. 


[The arrangements necessary for closing the volume, have unavoidably ex- 
cluded notices of several other highly interesting works issued by, the publish- 
ers last mentioned. We would mention as particularly worthy of notice, 
*Godfrey Hall,’ *The Young Naturalist,’ * The Juvenile Plutarch,’ and 
* Evening Hours.’] 
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RETROSPECT. 
For 1827. 


In reviewing our progress during the year now closing, we 
would advert again to the primary object of the Journal, the col- 
lection of facts concerning education. The intelligence which, from 
month to month, has been communicated in our pages, has not, 
we trust, been altogether unimportant. But we feel more sensi- 
bly than ever, the want of adequate assistance towards effecting 
the great object of procuring a full and fair statement of the ex- 
isting condition of education throughout the United States. It 
is not the efforts of an individual, though these be ever so inde- 
fatigable, that can command even a correct statement of the 
actual mode of teaching in our public schools. Indeed, it will 
be recollected that the Legislature of Massachusetts, with every 
comparative advantage for such an attempt, did not succeed in it; 
as was evident from the very incomplete returns made in com- 
pliance with the act of March, 1826.* 

A complete and satisfactory account of all our literary insti- 
tutions, cannot be obtained by a mere invitation to teachers and 
heads of institutions to furnish a statement of their respective 
seminaries. Such aid to the improvement of education can only 
be had through the medium of a society combining the talents 
and the exertions of many individuals, and employing perhaps, 
an officer, whose sole duty should be the collecting of informa- 
tion regarding the actual state of education in the various 
classes of public and private schools. 

Our best endeavors have not been wanting to secure every 
advantage for this department of the Journal; and, in regard es- 
pecially to foreign Schools, the prospect of ample intelligence is 
now very satisfactory. A thorough knowledge of the state of 
education at home, however, is more directly conducive to re- 
formation. This we have always deemed the most important 


*See Journal of Education, Vol. I. pp. 231,& 570, 
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step towards rational and successful measures for improvement. 
The condition of most of our common schools, even in New- 

England, is, we fear, too little attended: to by the public mind. 

Many zealous and enlightened efforts are, however, in progress 

in various places, and especially in the state of Connecticut, 

where, as was more than once observed in our intelligence, so- 

cieties are now formed for the express purpose of elevating the 

character of common schools. 

To aid the diffusion of practical and generous views of education, 
was another important object of this work. Whether our en- 
deavors in this way have been to any extent successfui, we have 
not opportunity, nor is it our province to determine. Physical 
and moral training, and the discipline of useful intellectual in- 
struction, have, as far as was possible, been brought forward in 
their comparative importance. These subjects, indeed; are 
every where attracting a more equal share of attention than 
formerly; and physical education, at least, is becoming an ac- 
knowledged part of the means of early improvement. 

In moral education, while there is much perceptible pro- 
gress in the increased number and variety of expedients adopted 
to promote it, there is still a want of definite and intelligent ef- 
fort by which it might be more regularly and more saccessfully’ 
conducted. The well-being of the young needs higher and more 
permanent measures for its security, than merely the admoni- 
tion or the sanctions by which it is usually thought to be se- 
cured. 

The department of self-cultivation, so important to adults in 
all circumstances, still remains untouched, But the delay 
in this instance has arisen from an-eminent work on the 
subject not having been yet received, though long since 
expected—we allude to the Baron de Gerando’s Essay on’ 
Moral Improvement, This production naturally excites high 
expectations, from the reputation of its author as a writer on 
education, as well as from the circumstance of the same treat- 
ise having not long since had awarded to it the prize conferred 
by the French Academy. We hope to receive this publication 
in season for an early number of our next volume. 
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Among the happy indications of continued improvement 
in education, is the increasing attention paid to its elementary 
branches. In reading, in geography, and history, much progress 
has been made towards the adoption of simpler and more nat- 
ural methods of tuition, as wel) as a more judicious composition 
and arrangement of school books. The elements of these de- 
partments of instruction—exhibited in several recent works, ‘ no- 
ticed,’ as they appeared, in the successive numbers of our pres- 
ent volume—are now brought more intelligibly before the minds 
of young children, and in forms so interesting as to obtain an 
early and permanent place in the mind, and give a powerful im- 
pulse to mental action. In English grammar much improvement 
has been effected, but not without the introduction of much ca- 
price and causeless innovation, which, though they may appear 
well in theory, are at variance with rational practice. 

The recent establishment of tfant schools in several of our 
larger . cities, is matter of congratulation to all who take a phil- 
anthropic interest in the happiness of childhood, its early exemp- 
tion from evil influences, and its bias towards virtue, strength- 
ened and purified by religion. 

On the subject of female education, juster views, we hope, are 
beginning to gain ground. - But these, we fear, are yet restrict- 
ed to a very limited number of schools. The main current of 
custom in this department yet runs strongly in favor of a wide 
and showy and superficial course of study. This, it is earnestly 
to be hoped, will not long be the case where so much power and 
so much happiness are at stake, as there necessarily are in the 
education of the female sex. 

The evils inseparable from the over ambitious plan of female 
education, adopted in many schools, have been satisfactorily ex- 
hibited, we think, in Nos. 16 and 17, of our present volume. 
The views expressed in that article, speak the language of ex- 
perience and observation, and derive no slight value from the 
circumstance of their proceeding from a female mind. Whether 
the remedies proposed by the respected writer, are the most ad- 
visable, we would not undertake to determine on individual au- 
thority. Female education, we think, needs a spirit and a char- 
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acter of its own; and the great evil, it seems to us, is, that these 
it does not yet possess to any sufficient extent. But this sub- 
ject has been so fully discussed in recent numbers of our work, 
that to resume it here would be unnecessary. 

In the present and in preceding numbers, the great objects of 
female education have been stated with as much distinctness as 
could be attained without the aid arising from the peculiar sen- 
timents of a female mind. Such aid we did hope to obtain; and 
the want of it has been felt to be a serious disadvantage; for we 
are still of opinion that the effectual reformation of education for 
the female sex, must begin with a full and explicit statement 
from females themselves, of the evils arising from the course of 
instruction hitherto pursued. 


Before closing the present volume of the Journal, some ex- 
planation ought, perhaps, to be given on two points of very con- 
siderable moment to the improvement of education,—we allude 
to the question on the merits of CLASSICAL LITERATURE, and 
that which regards the comparative advantages of the system of 
MUTUAL INSTRUCTION. It has so happened, we believe, that our 
views on both these subjects have not been rightly understood 
by some of our readers. 

To take up the former of these topics.—At the time when 
the Journal was commenced, there was what seemed to us 
a very salutary disposition to inquiry and to doubt regarding 
the universal adaptation of classical literature, as a means of 
preparation for all departments and kinds of business. In this 
country, such a question like every other affecting the common 
interests of society, is purely a popular one; and, if regarded in 
this light, it admits of a very easy solution: practical utility 
must be the test; and, in this point of view, the ancient lan- 
guages must yield to modern science. Hoping that our pages 
might be made serviceable to what seemed the true interests of 
education as the great organ of public good, articles were in- 
serted which seemed to lean to the safest side of this great 
question, and favored the diffusion of useful and practical learn- 
ing, as the fittest for our state of society. The articles alluded 
to were not, it will be remembered, prepared expressly for the 
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Journal, but were transcribed from the European periodicals. 
Prefatory explanations were in most instances given, which we 
hoped would be sufficient to prevent mistake. 

In this expectation, however, we have been disappointed; for 
the complexion of these articles has been attributed wholly to 
our work, and has been understood to imply an hostility to the 
whole subject of classical learning. Nothing, we can only say 
in few words, could have been farther from our intentions. In- 
deed, we have expressly said that a higher standard of classical 
instruction is one of the aids yet needed to the full improvement 
of education in this country.—Geography and history and the 
elements of other useful sciences we have always thought more 
essential to every body than Greek or Latin, and especially to that 
class of the community whose life is chiefly spent in manual la- 
bor or in the ordinary round of mercantile business, In the 
establishment of new institutions, accordingly, which are spring- 
ing up so fast in ell parts of the country, a competent provision 
for useful learning we think vastly more important than an ambi- 
tious attempt at the honor or the advantage of classical litera- 
ture, 

We do not, however, on this account, suppose that Greek and 
Latin are less necessary now than formerly in preparing for pzo- 
fessional life; or that they are less useful in aiding a thorough 
knowledge of our own language, or in forming the mind to lofty 
thought and refined expression. Regarded in these lights, we 
would yieid to none in the strength of our attachment to them; 
for we do believe them to be sources of high intellectual im- 
provement, possessing a peculiar power over the formation of the 
mental character. 

It is on this account that we cannot but regret the inadequate 
attention paid to these languages in all institutions where 
they are professedly taught, and wish that instructers would 
make a betlér use of them as means of mental cultivation, A 
more natural method of initiation—-one that would exercise more 
faculties than barely the memory—one that would show more 
intelligibly the grammatical affinities of ancient and modern lan- 
guages—that would make Latin more conducive to the knowl- 
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edge and the command of idiomatic English,—would we think 
be a great benefit tothe young. And still more highly would 
we value that intelligent interest in instruction, which would 
lead the teacher to befriend the growing minds of his pupils, by 
attracting their attention more definitely to what constitutes the 
elevation and the beauty of classical composition; so as to com- 
municate something of its spirit to the thoughts and the lan- 
guage of youth, whose intellectual habits it is the teacher’s of- 
fice in some measure to form. 


On the subject of MUTUAL OR MONITORIAL INSTRUCTION much 
was said in our earlier numbers; because this method was then, 
perhaps, lying in comparative neglect. It seemed, and it still 
seems to us to be, when rightly understood, a very efficient in- 
strument in promoting improvement. That it is not always so 
understood we need hardly say.—It is an aid chiefly connected 
with the mechanical part of instruction—not, as has sometimes 
been supposed, a remedy for every evil, and a guaranty for ev- 
ery benefit. Nor is there any system, among the many of our 
day or of times past, that can take the place of intelligence and 
vigilance on the part of the teacher, or work out for him those 
results which must be the fruit of the operation of his own mind. 
—The best instruction, it must never be forgotten, is that which 
one teacher gives to one pupil: nothing can be so effectual— 
nothing so well adapted to personal circumstances and char- 
acter. 

Still, the monitorial method has many excellent recommenda- 
tions for the management of numbers, and not a few which ap- 
ply with equal force, where the number of pupils is compara- 
tively small. It is in public instruction, however, that the ben- 
efits of this system are peculiarly felt, where much is to be ac- 
complished at as little expense as possible, and where monito- 
rial instruction, to some extent, seems desirable for the benefit 
of those pupils who are to become teachers in their turn; and 
who otherwise must enter on their avocation with very little pre- 


paration for its duties. 
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All schools are by no means equally adapted to this kind of in- 
struction; and where neither the teacher nor the pupils have much 
acquaintance with this method, no wonder that it should fail 
comparatively, to effect the ends expected of it. This, we ap- 
prehend, is, with a few admirable exceptions, still the case in 
New-England. Whether a change in this respect shall come 
about or not we do not think very important to the advancement 
of education. The great point for every teacher is to acquire 
a perfect knowledge of his business for himself, and to use the 
monitorial and every other system only as aids to his personal 
endeavors. An intelligent teacher should never hold himself 
bound to follow any method but his own; and the use he makes 
of other men’s theories or plans, should only be such as to per- 
fect his own. 

It is in this way that, in our own capacity, we hope to be use- 
ful to the cause of education. Our wish is not to dictate or 
prescribe, but to furnish information, Where truth appears to 
us, we hold ourselves free of course to mention it. But the 
great use of a Journal devoted to education, seems to us to con- 
sist in the services which it may render to instruction, by widen- 
ing the teacher’s acquaintance with factsand methods; while he 
remains free and uncontrolled in the exercise of his own opin- 


ions. 
How far we have been able, during the year now drawing to 


a close, to contribute any thing to these objects, we cannot say: 
our readers are, we have no doubt, sufficiently aware that no 
effort within our ability, has been wanting, to render our work 
worthy of the patronage it continues to receive, or of a state of 
Society where the human mind is left so peculiarly free to fol- 


low the path of improvement. 
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